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Israel Expects War 
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Walks in a Scottish glen, 
talks in a palace 


In this issue, Richard Stolley’s by-line appears on a story about Lady 
Antonia Fraser, author of Mary Queen of Scots, and again on an inter- 
view with France’s President Pompidou. Stolley enjoyed both assign- 
ments: ‘‘Antonia Fraser was the most charming best-selling author I’ve 
done a story about since Harry Golden,” he cabled. 
“‘He’s not as pretty, but they are both absolutely de- 
lightful people. The Frasers have an ancient stone house 
in Scotland set on an island in the Beauly River in In- 
verness-shire, and their hospitality could not have been 
warmer. With Antonia and her husband, Hugh, I took 
long walks in the glens, ate good local beef, sipped a 
dram or two of the country’s prize export and played 
progressive Ping-Pong with their six children. Every 
now and then Antonia and I would barricade ourselves 
in the library and talk. Unlike most writers, she talks 
easily and well about herself and her work. 

““With that brood of children the place often sound- 
ed like an Indian ambush. She often travels with them 
by train from England to Scotland, an overnight trip 
which could seem like a month, but she has found a means of escape. 
She gives the kids sandwiches in their sleeping compartment and turns 
them over to the nannies. “Then I go into the diner,’ she says, ‘drink 
quantities of red wine, and often get picked up. They look funny when 
I say I must get back to my six children.’ But six is enough, she says. 
‘I’m producing books from now on.’ 

‘*As for President Pompidou, I met him in his Elysée Palace office and 
we talked for an hour anda half. He was dressed in a diplomatically dark 
suit, his desk was almost clean, and he was more relaxed than his stiff 
television appearances had led me to expect. Those bushy black eye- 
brows look far less formidable than political cartoonists like to draw 
them. The president chain-smoked, the cigarette dangling from the cor- 
ner of his mouth in that peculiarly French manner, undisturbed even 
when he spoke. There is a perpetual squint to his right eye because of the 
smoke curling into it. He doesn’t appear to puff on the cigarette very of- 
ten, but rather just to want it there. Once a hunk of ash fell off onto an 
envelope upon his desk and he scooped it into an ashtray. He got up only 
once—to get a fresh pack of cigarettes from a closet. 

‘*After an hour and a quarter I rose from my chair to leave. He waved 
me back down and said in French, “There is one question among those 
you submitted in advance that you haven’t asked, and I would like to an- 
swer it.’ I told him that that was an embarrassing thing for a journalist 
to be told by the man he is interviewing. He laughed, and talked of the 
annoyance-to-affection shift in Franco-American relations.” 





RALPH GRAVES 
Managing Editor 


RICHARD STOLLEY 





GALLERY 


André Kertész was one of the foun- 
ders of photojournalism. He began 
making pictures before World War 
[, and the warmth and simplicity 
with which he recorded the com- 
monplace influenced the work of 
later, better-known photographers 
such as Henri Cartier-Bresson. To- 
day, at 75, the Hungarian-born Ker- 
tész lives in New York’s Greenwich 
Village where he is still making pic- 
tures, sparingly and with great pa- 
tience. ‘It is not enough to see the 
picture,” he says. “You should ac- 
tually feel it.” The designs of win- 
ter suggested to him the basic pic- 
ture ideas for these exquisite 
compositions in Washington Square 
Park. Then he waited for the element 
that would complete them—the tiny 
figures of early morning walkers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


On kissing by the Indians 
and killing by Americans 


THE SHEPHERD REPORT 


Sirs: 

Jim Shepherd (Dec. 8 issue) missed 
the point in observing that “‘it is a cu- 
rious anomaly” that ‘90% of 200 
women’ (interviewed by I. S. Johar) 
“‘said they did not kiss even while mak- 
ing love ... in a land ... where the 
birthrate is among the highest in the 
world.” 

He forgot that roughly 90% of all In- 
dians either live in the vast rural land 
mass of India—or, even when urban- 
ized, are uninitiated to Western mores. 
That’s 90% of some 550 million—or 
495 million individuals. It is these in- 
dividuals who are causing the world’s 
highest birthrate—mainly. 

And in the overwhelming majority of 
all these cases, the so-called wondrous 
splendor of hoary Hindu heritage casts 
the female of the species as nothing 
more than the slave of the male and the 
receptacle of masculine libido. From 
her very birth, almost, the Hindu wom- 
an is brainwashed into making gods of 
her men. 

She must eat after him—as also his 
guests when they are present. She must 
walk subserviently behind him on the 
occasional outings together. She must 
even carry the goods and lead the cat- 
tle, if there be any, while he walks un- 
hampered. In effect, she must be no 
more than the bullocks he owns to plow 
his field, the cow he owns to give him 
milk, or the various props he has to 
make life more comfortable for him. 
Regardless of her personal condition, 
she must submit to what is really mas- 
turbating him whenever he wants, since 
the very term “‘intercourse”’ implies a 
two-way participation. In other words, 
the Hindu temple carvings notwith- 
standing, the sex act here boils down 
to just an act of release for the male. 
There is no tenderness and kissing, and 
no preliminaries and foreplay. From 
what I gather, the whole business is usu- 
ally over and done with in as little as a 
flat five minutes! 

And hence it is hardly surprising that 
most Indian women don’t know how 
to kiss and don’t kiss ‘‘even while mak- 
ing love.’” That would explain Amar 
Joshi’s reported preference for foreign 
girls. The Indian girls, he says, ‘‘are not 
much fun.” Q. E. D.! 

Moreover, since Hindu influence is 
so overwhelming, in terms of sheer 
numbers as well as a timeless chronol- 
ogy, women of other religions seldom 
fare any better. 

While the foregoing picture of Indi- 
an womanhood is hardly as grim as I 
have made it (we wound up with a fe- 
male Prime Minister, didn’t we?), it is 
nevertheless true that the majority of 
Indian women—of all stripes and stra- 
ta of society—do live very much in the 
manner described. And (JAMES 
SHEPHERD, PLEASE NOTE) it is 
here that the world’s highest birthrate 
takes place—without any kissing what- 
ever. In fact, it is mainly the ‘‘kissers”’ 
who have small families because they 
also are familiar with Western birth 
control techniques. But these women 
are very, very few. Let me show you 
just how few. 

We have already ruled out 495 mil- 


lion Indians. Of the remaining 55, if half 
are men we are left with, say, 27 mil- 
lion women. If these are evenly split up 
into three groups—1) the too young; 
2) the too old and/or uninterested; and 
3) the ‘‘with it’’ group—we get just nine 
million women who can go about kiss- 
ing. This is less than two percent of the 
total Indian population and about the 
same as the population of Bombay. 
With that kind of statistic, the very 
foundation is removed from Shepherd’s 
conclusion, ‘“Time may well be on the 
side of the Ayes,” or those favoring the 
kiss on the Indian screen. 

As a 30-year-old bachelor who has 
kissed and will continue to kiss when- 
ever opportunity presents itself, let me 
nevertheless also add my name to the 
list of those opposing the screen kiss 
in Indian films. Our ruthless, tasteless 
moviemakers will rarely be able to pro- 
vide kissing sequences in the spirit of 
Justice G.D. Khosla’s recommenda- 
tions. 

As an inveterate moviegoer, I fully 
endorse Khosla’s condemnation of 
“‘the utterly crude, vulgar, sexy and to- 
tally irrelevant sequences . . . frequent- 
ly introduced ... with the sole aim of 
appealing to the prurient sections of the 
audiences.”” What the wise ex-judge 
overlooked was that, with the lifting of 
the ban on kissing, these same revolt- 
ing sequences will continue—with the 
addition of the most repulsive aspects 
of kissing. 

For there is kissing and there is kiss- 
ing. And I have already demonstrated 
the tremendous ignorance of the prac- 
tical art of kissing that prevails in India. 
Incidentally, this applies to men as well 
as women. Thus, if permitted, Indian 
films will be flooded with the kind of 
kissing that only draws cat-calls and 
wolf-whistles from the front-benchers 
of our most louse-ridden cinemas. 

The reason is simple. The average 
filmmaker is a money-grubbing hypo- 
crite with virtually no sense of respon- 
sibility, and little indication of personal 
maturity. If such a person were given a 
license to do as he pleased, he would 
not hesitate to adopt methods which 
would further degrade the Indian film 
industry—which, I gather, is one of the 
world’s biggest. 

No, sir, I am convinced Indian film 
producers, in general, have not yet 
earned the dignity of a kiss. Therefore 
I shall continue to oppose the granting 
of any such license till they finally prove 
themselves worthy. 

Rasp RANJAN SEN 
Ahmedabad, India 


>» The latest official estimate of Bom- 
bay’s population is approximately 5 
million —ED. 


Sirs: 

Who are we trying to deceive—in the 
name of Indianism? 

Agreed that here in India we do not 
kiss in public and pretend sex, nudism 
and eroticism a immoral thing, but isn’t 
this all a part of a deeper ill that grips 
our society. The fear of frankness, the 
fear of truth, the fear of being face to 
face with reality. 

Do the champions of morality and 
Indianism seriously think that igno- 


rance is a boon? Do they think that the 
young would never know about sex, if 
the films don’t portray it? 

The real function of censors in India 
today should be to guard religious and 
national sentiments, and most of all to 
guard people against vulgarity and 
cheapness of every shade which is sum 
and total of all Indian films today. 

A certain amount of realism is essen- 
tial to the art of films. I would like the 
censors to grant freedom to filmmakers 
to show human beings and feelings as 
they are, events as they happen, situ- 
ations as they exist and relationships as 
they occur. Ultimately, misuse of sex 
scenes by less sincere people could very 
easily be detected. Those scenes will 
stand out as forced and can be removed. 

I would feel sorry for the minority 
of filmmakers and artists and sincere in- 
tellectuals who if the Khosla Commit- 
tee report is not implemented would 
find ironically that ultimately their In- 
dianism and Indian culture is anti-In- 
dian. 

H. K. VERMA 
Bombay, India 


Sirs: 

The discothéque and hipster group is 
a very realistic but still very small im- 
age of India and I suppose you could 
have guessed their sentiments without 
asking. Your major deficiency lies in 
not giving representation to the larger, 
the not-yet-Westernized section of the 
population of the Hindi moviegoing 
public. 

GAUTAM K. Masumpar (Age 18) 
Banaras, India 


Sirs: 

Everybody (except for perverts) en- 
joys kissing etc., so I don’t see what the 
fuss is about. But as we can see from 
general opinion polls, the majority of 
Indians are perverts, so they don’t al- 
low kissing. Since India is ruled and 
peopled largely by perverts there can be 
no significant economic and social pro- 
gress. No matter how much foreign aid 
we get, it don’t matter as long as In- 
dia’s social structure does not permit 
change. So my advice to India’s eco- 
nomic planners—allow kissing if you 
want eco progress. 

M. SINGH (Age 17) 
Calcutta, India 


AN ‘OPPRESSED’ MAJORITY 


Sirs: 

May Allah protect us from all the 
WITCHES, NOWS, REDSTOCK- 
INGS, also all HAGS, BAGS, and 
NAGS, and other assorted rogue fe- 
males, and their venomous attack on 
the American man, repudiating their 
sexuality in favor of destructive antiso- 
cial behavior (Jan. 19 issue). The blame 
here lies with the American man who 
has become weak and sexually ineffec- 
tual and thus the situation is as Sheikh 
Haroun Al Makhzoumi, a 13th Centu- 
ry A.D. Arab physician and scholar, 
wrote in his treatise on sexual behavior 
The Fountains of Pleasure, a work which 
I have recently translated into English: 
“*... .The woman has no need, nor 
does she have the compassion for the 
weak man, and she will look on such a 
man with loathing and contempt be- 
cause in his weakness she sees a reflec- 
tion of her own weakness. And if her 
lot falls with the weak man, she be- 
comes greatly disturbed since this 
would mean insecurity and possible 
danger for her and her children. She will 
become cold and unresponsive, and she 
may lash out at him in all devious man- 
ners so that she may punish him for his 


weakness which is causing her unhap- 
piness ... The unfulfilled woman is a 
terrible creature, for in her lack of ful- 
fillment she has lost everything and her 
life has become as barren as the great 
Sahara, and her spirit has become as 
dark as eternal night. The Devil with 
all his mischief dwells in her soul . . .” 
How true! 

Al Makhzoumi also wrote, : 
The sweetest woman can be turned into 
a shrew by the man if he excites her but 
does not fulfill her. To tame her and 
bring her back into sweetness he must 
copulate with her and bring forth her 
pleasures, and she will change imme- 
diately as night changes into day. When 
the woman becomes satisfied in copu- 
lation she will become a good wife, a 
good companion, a good mother, and 
a good human being. She will become 
serene, kind and soft, and at peace with 
the world and with herself. . . .”’ 

Well, men of America, all you have 
to do is stop your weak, ineffectual 
and clumsy fumblings in lovemaking 
and start acting with expertise. Only 
thus can you tame and control your 
women. 

So arise, men of America, before it 
is too late! 


“ee 


HATEM EL-KHALIDI 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 


Sirs: 

If I happened to be married to one 
of these so-called liberated women, I 
might have reason to stay away from 
the States. I say hooray for femininity! 

SP4 DoNALD OREM 
APO San Francisco 


MYLAI 


Sirs: 

Your account of the massacre at My- 
lai (Jan. 19 issue) made a profound im- 
pression on my family and me. I have 
been a subscriber to Lire for many 
years now, and never have I seen so 
shocking an account. Congratulations 
to you, all the same, for having had the 
courage to print it all. 

J. H. SANDER 
Haren, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 
No article on this matter has touched 
me as yours. 
SP4 Wayne A. BOOHER 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

My subscription to LIFE expires end 
February and I had no intention to re- 
new it. Spiritual food has become a bur- 
den these days. 

But the courageous and frank way 
LiFe covers the Mylai tragedy needs a 
recognition. 

I have today applied for renewal. 

Nic. HAD]ANDREAS 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

Your presentation was biased, prej- 
udiced and_ sensationalistic—written 
not to give the public an objective view, 
but to sell more copies of your mag- 
azine. 

CAPT. FRANKLIN L. BANKER 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

I’m so disgusted with the so-called 
‘*American”’ citizen who knows little or 
nothing about the Vietnam war yet is 
so ready to condemn our goy't and sol- 
diers for its actions. Did any of these 
people that are condemning us ever see 
their closest friend blown apart by a 
homemade grenade made by a woman 
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that looks like an ‘‘ordinary villager’’? 
Or did they ever see their buddy get shot 
by a woman or 10-year-old boy carry- 
ing a Communist rifle? These people 
were known VC and Mylai wasan NVA 
and VC village. If I had been there I 
probably would of killed every one of 
those goddamned Communists myself. 
SP4 Kurt JACOBONI 

Vietnam Veteran 

APO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

I have yet to see full page color pic- 
tures of enemy atrocities. It’s sickening 
to know school children lose legs, arms, 
etc because the Vietcong place booby- 
traps on their path leading to school. 
Td like to see a report on just one week 
of their murders, not one incident by 
our troops in years. 

SP4 Bruce C. HILL 
APO San Francisco 


Sir: 

When I saw the pictures from Mylai 
I remembered some pictures from 
World War II, they were from Italy and 
showed a bombed hospital for children. 
It has been bombed by mistake by U.S. 
Air Force. It was terrible to see, but I 
didn’t change side. I was still support- 
ing England, France and U.S.A. and 
I’m still supporting South Vietnam and 
the U.S. Vietnam policy. I’m certain the 
act in Mylai was the act of individuals 
and was not done by orders. 

I and most of the Swedes is still sup- 
porting the U.S. boys in Vietnam. The 
NLF (Vietcong) movement in Sweden 
is an minorities who try to influence the 
public opinion. But, they haven’t suc- 
ceeded. 

BENGT KROOK 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Sirs: 

I am an exiled Russian but, despite 
the fact that I cannot go back to my 
country in present circumstance, I con- 
tinue to consider myself Russian and 
am proud of my origin. 

The question which infuriates me 
most is one still all too often asked by 
well-meaning Americans and British 
—are you a white Russian?!!! 

As though, unlike Englishmen or 
Americans, it is impossible to be just 
plain, ordinary Russian. 

Until the reports of Mylai I must ad- 
mit I have always felt a certain inferi- 
ority or guilt—knowing of the atrocities 
which have (quite undeniably) been 
committed by my countrymen—chiefly 
against others of my countrymen and 
chiefly in the depths of Siberia. 

Last summer we entertained an 
American family. Very nice people but 
oh so bloody conceited and cocksure 
about American virtue! As though 
—where an American is concerned—he 
comes into the world with this built-in. 
Friends in every other respect we had 
arguments which got close to punch- 
ups because he was determined to get 
an admission out of me—that all those 
Russians who live under Communism 
and acquiesce and thus support the sys- 
tem are in some degree tainted, crim- 
inal, basically evil. 

Now. I spent two years in a German 
concentration camp and witnessed for 
myself what was done to Jews and oth- 
ers and after the war I hated everything 
and anything German—down to Volks- 
wagens and Grundig tape recorders! 
The very word—German—seemed to 
me synonymous with tainted, criminal, 
basically evil. 

It has taken me a long time to get 
over it. 


But gradually—vacationing with my 
family—and coming into frequent con- 
tact with German vacationers—sanity 
and reason were restored to me in this 
matter. Nobody can deny what the Ger- 
mans did (perpetrated is a better word) 
during the war (and before) but nobody 
with an open mind who visits Germa- 
ny today can reasonably deny that it is 
again a country of decent, kindly, gen- 
erous people of good will. 

How can you reconcile these things 
and explain them? 

I know it is exactly the same in 
Russia. 

Many members of my own family 
—which was a large one and fought on 
the wrong side—were done away with 
and I personally know of terrible things 
which were done by Russians to Rus- 
sians and to others—but the Russian 
people remain kindly, more generous 
and hospitable than most, morally up- 
right, and family life in Russia is still 
only to be compared with the best of tra- 
ditional Jewish life for intimacy, 
warmth and mutual trust. 

How can you reconcile these things 
and explain them? 

It is a good thing for you that Mylai 
has been uncovered—because some hu- 
mility is necessary for every nation to 
restore the proper balance and America 
is altogether too powerful, possesses 
too much and has had far too many 
achievements in too brief a period of 
time to its credit. 

By the magnitude of its own success 
it imperiled its soul. 

I believe that these revelations may 
make Americans understand that in all 
circumstances there is room for pardon 
—and that the worst crime of which any 
nation is capable is that of looking upon 
others as untermenschen. 

When Paris fell I was with the Amer- 
ican army (having escaped from the 
camp shortly before) and was taken on 
as interpreter serving at Delta Base 
(Marseilles) and elsewhere and, at that 
time, the American soldier came into 
Europe like a breath of clean, fresh air. 

It was liberation from Militarism. 

The real thing. 

They were great guys—instead of the 
stiff salutes and discipline (commonly 
known as all that crap among them) 
here was a conqueror who lounged 
about, said hya to officers and greeted 
most of them as—Jackson! That was a 
breath of fresh air and some experience! 

Now Mylaishows that with too much 
militarism pressing on the brain even 
Americans can sink to the same level 
as those others I have mentioned—ex- 
cept for one little difference. 

Such revelations would have been im- 
possible in Hitler Germany and remain 
impossible in the Communist world 
—and any nation which has the cour- 
age to make such public confession has 
no cause for shame. 

If I were an American I would feel 
proud of it today. Prouder than ever 
before. 

Any tyrant, any fool or monster, can 
suppress and stifle criticism. It takes 
real guts to admit one’s sins and mis- 
takes—to the whole world. 

This is the true meaning of individ- 
ual freedom and national dignity. 

G. FEDUCHIN-RALSTON 
Lymington, England 


Sirs: 

It may not be fair to judge the ac- 
tions of soldiers participating in com- 
bat by the standards of conduct prevail- 
ing under normal circumstances. Their 
lives constantly in jeopardy, and com- 
pelled to endure so long under the most 
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Capital 
Growth in) () % 


annually? 


up over 
11.08% in 6 months 
Initial offering $10.00 May 9, 1969. 
Net Asset Value $ 11.56 Feb. 27, 1970. 
@ No Luxembourg taxes for non-resident 
shareholders @ Confidential subscription 
@ Immediate redemption after initial 90 
days @ Capital appreciation with minimum 


risk @ Steady growth @ Conservative man- 
agement in politically stable areas. 


Sponsored by British American Bank 


Brilish_cImerican 


Investment Fund, Fo. 


A U.S. oriented real estate fund 
balanced with conservative liquid assets. 


Please Air Mail Coupon 
for full details. 


Greece in spring is 
Greece at its best! 


And spring starts early in Greece. Come 
in time for the colorful Easter celebra- 
tions at the end of April or just relax 
under a blue, sunny sky by a crystal- 
clear sea that’s warm enough to swim 
in. And while you're about it you might 
as well stay in hotels where the fine food, 
superlative service and friendly atmo- 
sphere will help you derive the utmost 
enjoyment from your Greek vacation. For 
the ultimate in luxury try the ASTIR 
PALACE HOTEL & BUNGALOWS at 
Vouliagmeni Beach near Athens. Other 
Astir Hotels in Corfu, Crete, Rhodes, 
Kamena Vourla spa, etc. Send in the 
coupon below for details on all 15 Astir 
Hotels in Greece. 


Please send me Astir Hotels brochures 


and rates without obligation 


ASTIR HOTEL CO. INC. 
38 Stadiou Street 
Athens 131, Greece 
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... when we went so far as to con- ... with a somewhat better engine, a somewhat better chassis and 
struct a somewhat better car... somewhat better brakes. 


BMW automobile sales 
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That obliged us to have a some- Now our problem is that more ...want to purchase this somewhat 
what better dealer organization with and more people... better car. 
somewhat better service. 
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Of course it is! It’s the hand of a maintenance engineer, 
checking-out one of our Garuda DC-8 jets before it flies again. 
We at Garuda have entrusted the servicing and maintenance 
of our jet fleet to experts.* 
They've been in the airline maintenance business for a long time. 
And they've established a world-wide service organisation that’s hard 


to beat for sheer efficiency. A Garuda DC-8 gets a lot of maintenance. 


Seventy key points in the aeroplane are double-checked after 
every landing. One hundred and twenty points are checked by the 
maintenance crew after every fifty flying hours. 

Then, at regular intervals, all the active components - engines, controls, 
electrics - are un-shipped, dismantled, examined, and put together 
again. Just to make sure. If the maintenance engineer considers any 
component unfit to fly, then out it goes. And no arguments. 
Because, where Garuda’s jets are concerned, his word is law. 


Youre in steady hands when you go Garuda! 


indonesian airvwvays 


*At KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ Maintenance Centre. 
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uncomfortable physical environments 
in an alien country, the soldiers in com- 
bat must have an unusual state of mind 
and may sometimes act in such man- 
ners that are regarded ‘‘inhuman”’ and 
“‘atrocious.”’ Equally important in eval- 
uating objectively their conducts in 
combat is another point that some of 
the so-called ‘‘non-combatants,” in- 
cluding women and even children, can 
be guerrillas capable of taking thelives 
of the soldiers. 

The Americans, however, do not 
have moral justification to acquit the 
soldiers responsible for the massacre at 
Mylai. After the World War II, the 
Americans has rendered their judgment 
on the conducts very similar to those 
committed at Mylai—the only differ- 
ence is the perpetrators. The atrocities 
upon which the Americans have ren- 
dered their verdict were committed by 
the Japanese soldiers in the war-time 
South Pacific. In most of the cases 
not only the soldiers who had alleged- 
ly committed the atrocities and their 
field commanders who were supposedly 
on the scenes, but also their highest 
commanders, were executed. General 
Yamashita, the highest commander of 
all the Japanese troops in the Phil- 
ippines, for instance, was hanged for 
the crimes allegedly committed by some 
of his quarter-million men under his 
command. 

TATSUO KOBAYASHI 
Suita, Japan 


Sirs: 

My instant reaction was to condemn 
America, and all things American. 
However, I thought again. I recalled my 
church life in New Jersey. I also remem- 
bered the very obvious culture of so 
many people, and the kindnesses they 
all showed. I also thought that what 
happened at Mylaicould have been per- 
petrated by any nation on earth, includ- 
ing my own. We are all capable of vi- 
olence and brutality in moments of 
great stress. But this is not to excuse 
us. When such things occur, I do not be- 
lieve we can just shrug our shoulders 
and say, ‘‘Well, this is war’ and then 
let it pass. 

Whatever is the nation committing 
such crimes, the criminals responsible 
must be brought to justice, and what is 
more justice needs to be seen to be done. 
That justice is to be done in this instance 
is, I believe, the case. 

Or so it seems on the surface. What 
worries me as an outsider, though a fel- 
low member of the human race which 
died at Mylai, is that through your 
American defense laws, either justice 
will not be seen to be done, or so long 
will be the wait through delays in ap- 
peals we shall all have forgotten the 
whole business, and so be unable to care 
whatever the outcome. 

THE REVEREND JOHN F. C. WHITE 
Broadstone, England 


Sirs: 

I am fed up reading about what hap- 
pened at Mylai, and sick to the teeth of 
the pictures of the innocents who were 
slaughtered. 

What I want to see now is some jus- 
tice being carried out. 

GRAHAM STEPHEN 
Montrose, Scotland 


Sirs: 

When I first heard about the ‘‘My- 
lai’? massacre (early November *69 or 
so), | thought we had shot Vietcong and 
the press just called it a massacre. And 


I was really happy that the U.S. had 


finally shown the Communists what we 
could do. 

I just finished reading the Jan. 19 
LiFe and now I have found another 
thing out. The men who killed those 
women and kids were no Americans, 
but Vietcong in American uniforms, 
with U.S. weapons and with American 
names. Perhaps even born in the 
U.S.A., but, damn it, they were no 
Americans. 

PETER FISCHL (Age 15) 
American Exchange Student 
in Germany 
Duisburg, Western Germany 


Sirs: 

For me those GIs are nothing but 
dirty rats and my advice get them ex- 
ecuted we have enough murders in this 
world. 

BARBEL THIEMANN 
Braunschweig, Western Germany 


Sirs: 

Such a report shows that the U.S.A. 
has yet a good deal of moral fibre: for 
its government and its people permit 
that such horrid an happening be de- 
bated in the open. 

ARMAND DE BRABANDERE 
Zottegem, Belgium 


MR. HALL’S LETTER 


Sirs: 

Tam certainly not in favor of the use 
of narcotics, but I would like to ask 
righteous Mr. C.G. Hall (Letters Jan. 
19 issue) is he thinks apartheid is a part 
of ‘‘the ordinary moral standards which 
govern the lives of decent people.” 

J.C. MADRE 
Clermont, France 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: 

When I subscribed to Lire one year 
ago, for five years, LIFE was worth pag- 
ing through. But what change has oc- 
curred during this one year! Now it con- 
tains just trash from cover to cover 
—-silly things and events and people 
being blown up into world fame, giv- 
ing thus a very distorted picture of the 
world and of the countries concerned. 
T am ashamed of my subscription. 

Fr. WERNER CHAKKALAKAL 
Bangalore, India 


Sirs: 

Speaking for myself and other mem- 
bers of the communications platoon, I 
would like to thank you for the good 
job of reporting that you are doing in 
the covering of the Vietnam war. It is es- 
pecially rewarding for us to read an 
honest evaluation of the war in light of 
the Paris peace talks. Only honest re- 
porting can give us a true picture of 
what is happening around us. LIFE 
Magazine has given us this picture. 

Once again we would like to bestow 
our gratitude upon the editors and 
members of the Time-LiFé corporation 
who make honest reporting a reality. 
It is through your reporting that enables 
us (drafted soldiers) to keep abreast of 
the times and keep the lifers from tak- 
ing advantage of us. 

Prc. JOSEPH E. MORENO and 
THE MEN OF THE Co. M 
APO San Francisco 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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LIFE! BOOK REVIEW 


A novel from darkest Lakoto 


STATE OF EMERGENCY 
by DENNIS GUERRIER 
and JOAN RICHARDS 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.) $5.95 


Aves in tandem disturb me. First, 
their names: Schlegel and Tieck, 
Monypenny and Buckle, the Brom- 
berger Brothers. They sound like a 
law firm, a stockbroker partnership, 
a music-hall turn, though the first pair 
were, in fact, the best translators ever 
of Shakespeare, the second the most 
eminent political biographers of the 
19th Century, and the third the clas- 
sic historians of Suez. How do they 
—and Mr. Guerrier and Miss Rich- 
ards—write these joint books? 

The dust jacket of State of Emer- 
gency, a novel about Lakoto, a newly 
independent African country, which 
is subtitled ‘‘The first do-it-yourself 
novel in which the reader directs the 
course of action,” gives us a clue. Mr. 
Guerrier, a British civil servant who 
is an expert in management, suffers 
from chronic insomnia, while Miss 
Richards, who holds a job covered by 
the Official Secrets Act and is an ex- 
pert in French literature, ‘‘likes talk- 
ing . . . and spends what time is left 
reading Proust and worrying.” So 
now we might visualize the method: 
the unsleeping management expert 
sitting attentive while the eloquent 
and anxious Proustian lays it on the 
line. 

Surprisingly enough, what has 
come out of this combination is a 
naturalistic and highly convincing po- 
litical novel without a stream of con- 
sciousness in sight, evoking the in- 
trigue and violence of the new states 
and conjuring up marvelously what 
Laurens van der Post has called ‘‘the 
hush of Africa.’ Indeed, although the 
plot is conventional—an Oxford-ed- 
ucated prime minister, Toumi Okobo, 
is beset by revolutionary enemies sus- 
tained from abroad—the authors pre- 
sent an exceptional portrait of an Af- 
rican involved in several cultures who 
is obliged simultaneously to sort out 
his personal problems and his public 
responsibilities. 

But what about the authors’ jeu 
d’esprit, their do-it-yourself thing? It 
consists of instructions to the reader 
to move forward to page 109 or back 
to page 23 to form his own views as 
to how the plot should develop. It’s a 
sort of War Game—what used to be 
called in the Second World War a 
TEWT, or Technical Exercise With- 
out Troops. I can imagine that Mr. 
Guerrier, making management appre- 
ciations and projections in in his min- 
istry, could see the applicability of this 
technique to literature. After all, if 


Natasha hadn’t gone to the ball, War 
and Peace would have had a different 
ending. And if Tania hadn’t sent her 
love letter, Eugene Onegin would nevy- 
er have been written. The flaw is that, 
irrespective of footnotes and exhor- 
tations, we readers instinctively pro- 
vide our own estimates of what is pos- 
sible and plausible. After a few dis- 
couraged attempts to play the do-it- 
yourself game, moving up ladders and 
down snakes, I settled down to skip- 
ping the notes and enjoying the novel. 


Av rid of the nonsense, what an 
excellent political novel it is! Par- 
liamentary democracy, British vin- 
tage, doesn’t travel well. In the newly 
emergent states of Africa, the Speak- 
er in the sweltering heat may wear a 
full-bottomed wig, and the gilded 
mace may lie on the table with the 
same authority as it does at Westmin- 
ster. But a parliament to be represen- 
tative has to reflect the sources of 
power. As State of Emergency re- 
cords, these lie in Africa with the big 
battalions, whether domestic or alien. 

The novel ends brilliantly, with the 
prime minister sitting alone in his of- 
fice, threatened by his neighbors, 
under pressure from the Russians, 
doubtful of his Western allies and hes- 
itant about the U.N. His secretary 
opens the door and says, ‘‘Mr. Li 
Sung is here to see you.” 

This punch line is the real moment 
for the reader’s imagination to take 
over and move ahead of the authors’. 
Will the Chinese move into Africa at 
the expense of the West? Will they 
outdo the Russians? It’s the question 
which will linger in the mind whether 
you read or ignore the appendices 
with the postage stamps, anthem and 
short language course created by the 
authors to give verisimilitude to their 
fictional Lakoto. But there are other, 
less cosmic thoughts which will per- 
sist to remind the reader that Guer- 
rier-Richards are novelists as well as 
documentors. 

What happened to Prime Minister 
Toumi Okobo’s divorced white wife 
in England? And how did he settle 
down with his mistress? Did his Ox- 
ford past help or hinder him when he 
fought it out with the revolutionaries? 
And at the end of the garden party, 
what did the governor’s wife say to 
him that distressed him so much? 

But, there, I’m beginning to write 
my own novel. 


Mr. Edelman, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, is a political novelist whose lat- 
est book is All on a Summer’s Night. 


by Maurice Edelman 
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A villa on the Costa Smeralda 
costs as little as $25,000 





The colour, the scents, the warmth and lostness 
of this magic world are free 


The Costa Smeralda is a privately-owned 
strip of the spectacular north-east coast of 
Sardinia. Bit by bit, this land is being sold to 
people who want a Mediterranean retreat— 
and the right to privacy. 
Not ‘will be’—‘is’ 

Ten years ago the Costa Smeralda was virgin 
rock and sand. Today, after a complete survey 
of the land and its potential, the building of 
a complete infrastructure network, and the 


investment of $80,000,000, it is an established 
—if small—community. And it is here to stay. 


On the Costa Smeralda, the roads are 
already built. The water mains and electricity 
cables are laid (out of sight). The telephones 
work. There is a medical station and a good 
laundry. You can get domestic help, including 
cooks and gardeners. Six superb hotels, two 
of them in the most luxurious international 
class, are in full operation. Food can be 
delivered fresh daily to your door—or caught 
off Costa Smeralda’s 80 beaches and served up 
steaming for lunch. 


Street and more traditional gear. You can buy 
jewellery, fresh fruit and vegetables, outboard 
motors. There is a well-stocked pharmacy. You 
can rent a car or boat; and pick up copies of 
today’s European newspapers. 


How do you want to live? 


You can buy an apartment in one of the Costa 
Smeralda’s exclusive‘condominium’ develop- 
ments, or build your own villa. 


The Costa Smeralda Real Estate Agency can 
recommend architects and builders, and pro- 
vide complete on-site technical office super- 
vision on your behalf. You may, of course, 
select your own architect, but he must work 
within the guidelines laid down by the Archi- 
tectural Committee. When you buy any pro- 
perty on the Costa Smeralda, you automatically 
become a voting member of the consortium of 
property owners. 

Speed-of-building note: You could move into 
your private villa between six and nine months 
after negotiating site and plans with the con- 
sortium’s real estate agency. 


So far, and yet so near 

The Costa Smeralda is remote but accessible. 
Alisarda, the Sardinian airline, flies daily to 
Olbia (and only 30 minutes away by road) 
from Rome, Milan, Genoa and Nice. Olbia’s 
4,000 ft. all-weather paved airstrip can handle 
any private plane up to Gulfstream II size and 
performance. 

Car ferries sail regularly from Civitavecchia, 
Genoa and Toulon. 

The Costa Smeralda’s principal harbour at 
Porto Cervo is the best-equipped in the 
Mediterranean. A sheltered, deep-water port, 
it cantake yachts drawing up to 21 feet. At 
quayside it offers plug-in electricity, fresh water 
and telephone. 

Free information 
A very wide choice of sites is currently for 
sale. There is also a limited number of villas 
and apartments ready for immediate occupa- 
tion or renting. Send for prices, and specific 
details of land, villas and apartments, by 
mailing the coupon to the address below. 









What would you like to do? 


If you do not come to the Costa Smeralda for 
quietness alone, there are many ways to keep 
busy. Every kind of water sport, tennis, riding, 
fishing, and soon—golf. (Robert Trent Jones 
has designed the superb course which will be 
completed by the end of the year.) 


Porto Cervo, the village ‘capital’ of the 
Costa Smeralda, is a breathtakingly beautiful 
community built around a_harbour-front 
piazza. Its shops can sell you all you will ever 
need, whether you live here on holiday or year- 
round, A tiny supermarket carries everything 
from washing powder to magnums of cham- 
pagne. Three boutiques have racks of Carnaby 


Please send me complete information about the 
Costa Smeralda. I am interested in (/ as appropriate) 
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Post this to: 

Consorzio Costa Smeralda, 

General Information Centre, 

11 rue d’Italie, 1204 Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Pa IMPOSSIBLE! 
have had no mercy on you. 
appealed! The sentence: Life!... in Spain. 
THE MELIA (chain) HOTELS await you, the hotels that 


a FORGET 
Ca <.' AN 
Line \ 

You are accused of having worked all year round, 
without rest or relaxation. You have been labouring, fighting 
You have recklessly resisted the nervous tensions 
eminating from business and other sources; do not 
But don’t worry, our chains are not the type that shackle 
but the “impressive chain” of MELIA LUXURY HOTELS 
are in the most beautiful resorts in Spain -with all 
its modern conveniences, each link of the chain (hotel) 


SPAIN? 
with hundreds of problems and difficulties; they 
deny it, it is a fact. You are guilty! The verdict cannot be 
-Spain’s largest and most modern. 
a perfect place for your enjoyment and relaxation. 





Melia Hotels 


Traditional Spanish Hospitality 


Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) - Hotel 
MELIA MADRID - Apartotel MELIA MAGALUF (Mallorca) - Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL 
CABALLO BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Marfa - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA - Motel MELIA EL HIDALGO 
(Valdepefias - Castilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Almerfa) - Hotel S’ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE 
(Almufiecar - Costa del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL Y NIEVE (Sierra Nevada) - Hotel 
OLID MELIA (Valladolid) - Hotel MELIA VIGO (in construction) - Hotel GUADACORTE MELIA (Algeciras - 
in construction) - Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid - in construction). 


Reservations for Melia Hotels available through all leading travel agents in your 
country. Or: Hoteles Melia - General Mola, 72 - Madrid 6 - Tel. 276 97 28 - Telex 27333. 
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LIFE! THEATER REVIEW 


La Hepburn 
and la sofa 


Coco 
with Katharine Hepburn 


nstage in Coco is a huge sofa cov- 
0 ered in rich russet velvets. It al- 
most wrecks the plot. 

For it is on this sybaritic nest that 
Katharine Hepburn lolls when she 
isn’t dancing in her Broadway role 
as Coco Chanel, the famous Paris 
fashion designer. And it is from this 
seat of luxury that she dictates let- 
ters to Winston Churchill, to Picasso 
(‘‘Why don’t you come to Paris? You 
must have something else to wear 
besides those shorts’’), and recalls the 
dukes and dandies who were her lov- 
ers. Coco deals with the great lady’s 
struggle at 70 to make a comeback 
in the fashion world. But with such 
fancy chums and memories—and that 
super sofa—to fall back on, it is hard 
to get worked up over Coco’s crisis. 
A reversal of fortune can make sure- 
fire theater. But in Coco’s case, the 
reversal is invisible. As a result, a 
lot of Coco seems like unnecessary 
flapdoodle. 

This is all the sadder because a lot 
of Coco is talented flapdoodle. Miss 
Hepburn makes Coco an amusing em- 
press. In her surprising guise as a sing- 
er, she whacks out her songs with 
more clarity than melody, and comes 
off best when she buckles down to a 
sort of barrelhouse chant that might 
go with Vachel Lindsay’s poem The 
Congo. Her peak of achievement is a 
wild victory dance after she is res- 
cued from defeat by four New York 
buyers from ‘‘Ohrbach’s, Blooming- 
dale’s, Best and Saks,’ who pur- 
chase her entire Paris collection be- 
cause they feel ‘‘the American woman 
is looking for something casual but el- 
egant—like the Chanel suit.’’ Hep- 
burn puts into her dance the same 
gleam of mischief, the same unlikely 
mixture of seduction and horseplay 
that sometimes shines from her eyes 
in a movie close-up. It beats casual 
elegance all to hell. 

Into his book, Alan Jay Lerner (My 
Fair Lady, Camelot) has tossed 
enough deft patches to suggest that 
someday he ought to write a comedy 
without music. His Cocoisms, wheth- 
er or not she ever said them, ring true. 
> Wear makeup ... it is so conceited 
not to. 
> A woman needs independence, not 
equality. In most cases, equality is a 
step down. 
> Informality is no excuse for indif- 
ference. 
> The length of the skirt has nothing 
to do with fashion. It has to do with 
your legs. If they are good, show 
them. 

But the extra lift that Lerner’s lyr- 





Katharine Hepburn as Coco Chanel 


ics ought to get from the music is ab- 
sent in André Previn’s score, which is 
graceful and educated yet lacking in 
the gut-vitality of Lerner’s earlier col- 
laborators. Only in one number have 
they produced a potential hit: Ler’s 
Go Home, an invitation to sex so per- 
suasive that it may clear many a dance 
hall. 

Coco tries to be too many things. 
It is least strained when it drops its 
pretext of being the success story of 
a plucky woman, when it forgets an 
obligatory subplot about Coco’s lit- 
tle protegée (whom she mothers too 
possessively) and settles down to be- 
ing a big, dumb, dull but beautiful 
fashion parade. To dress the girls, 
Cecil Beaton modified Chanel’s orig- 
inal designs, and jazzed them up for 
greater theatricality. And they look 
great. 


atching Coco, and assailed by 
W very mixed impressions, I had 
the feeling that I was a witness at the 
last, lumbering capers of a bespangled 
dinosaur on the brink of extinction: 
the old-fashioned, spectacular Broad- 
way musical. Several factors are 
speeding its demise. First, high bud- 
gets—Producer Frederick Brisson had 
to raise $1 million for Coco. Second, 
oddly, are its increasingly high stan- 
dards, which bug producers and au- 
diences alike because nobody is quite 
sure about the right mixture of art, 
shock, uplift and fun. And third, there 
is a prevailing sense of strain and ten- 
sion in these big shows, at least until 
they are assured of success. 

In Coco I feared for the girls back- 
stage who had to jump on and off the 
revolving platforms like Canadian 
log-rollers, I worried about the hun- 
dreds of light and sound cues, and 
about the 18 dressers who had to zip 
and unzip 253 costumes for the pant- 
ing performers. Admittedly, if Coco 
had been more gripping, my mind 
wouldn’t have been so free to worry. 
But the fact remains that the big, cost- 
ly musical, groping uncertainly to- 
ward success, appears more and more 
to be an anomaly. 

For all its faults, I was glad I saw 
Coco—as a historical curiosity. And 
Thope that my opening remarks about 
the sofa impeding the plot will not re- 
sult in its being thrown out. Keep the 
sofa and throw out the plot. 


Tom Prideaux 
LIFE Theater Editor 
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The Great Society memoir tide is rippling this 
way. Lyndon Johnson was on television the 
other day telling about his Vietnam decisions. 
His brother, Sam Houston Johnson, was in 
the papers telling what L.B.J. was really like. 
Liz Carpenter, Mrs. Johnson’s former press 
secretary, was everywhere telling about every- 
body. By summer something like 15 histories, 
essays and novels about the L.B.J. years will 
be upon us. By themselves, they might be man- 
ageable. But if they are forced upon us with 
the press-agentry of the first entries, America 
may just choke by August. 

Quantity is only part of the problem. The de- 
mand for stories from inside the White House 
and environs is so great, the price so high, that 
sensibility and purpose have succumbed to the 
checkbook. A White House insider’s name, 
with enough flackery, can be sold like mouth- 
wash. Literary or historical merit is unimpor- 
tant. Sooner or later money will entice a man 
in a sensitive post to quit and tell an inside 
story, perhaps impairing security. The estate 
of Bob Kennedy sold his short account of the 
Cuban missile crisis for a million dollars. There 
was no breach of security. But will it turn out 
that way the next time? And isn’t that sort of 
information the property of all the people? 
*‘One would be hard put,” admits a worried 
publisher, “‘to explain the difference between 
profiting from defense information gained in 
the Pentagon, and selling information picked 
up during government service in the form of a 
book.” 

By all accounts, Lyndon Johnson’s hot-line 
exchanges over the Middle East with Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin make superb reading, the for- 
mer president emerging as a cool man in cri- 
sis. This historic record has never been pub- 
lished, but L.B.J. has already explained in de- 
tail to friends how it was when he ordered the 
Sixth Fleet into position because of the tough 
hot-line talk. He had the actual transcripts put 
into loose-leaf binders. Now his publishers, re- 
portedly under $1.5 million of pressure to pro- 
duce for TV and books something fresh and 
favorable, are eyeing this material hungrily. So 
far they have resisted, but for how long? 

Richard Nixon’s White House men are con- 
cerned. They have been burned already. Head- 
ing the best-seller list just now is Joe Mc- 
Ginniss’ The Selling of the President 1968, an 
acid inside account of how Nixon was mer- 
chandised in the 1968 campaign. The Nixon 
men were careless in not probing, McGinniss’ 
full intent when he joined them. He admitted 
to being a journalist, but subtly cloaked his 
real mission, carefully avoiding situations that 
would expose him, and got home safe with 
the treasure. Launched on a gleeful selling 


The Presidency / by Hugh Sidey 


Memoirs come to market 


campaign, the book is making him wealthy. 

Is there a Joe McGinniss now in the White 
House? No, but Nixon has 150 senior aides, 
the largest such staff in history. The total loy- 
alty of only a fraction of them is firmly es- 
tablished. There are some suspicions arising 
already, creating a situation which is unfair to 
all concerned. 

A couple of young men of literary bent who 
came to Nixon via the Ripon Society, a lib- 
eral Republican wing of academe, have been 
under mild surveillance. There have been mut- 
terings that the accounts of some of the Coun- 
cil for Urban Affairs meetings kept by Daniel 
(‘‘Pat’’) Moynihan, a Democrat, and Stephen 
Hess, a liberal Republican, exceed the official 
needs in detail and color. Since both men are 
authors and perhaps not in total ideological ac- 
cord with the Administration, they are suffer- 
ing a slight degree of ostracism. 

White House insiders insist that just about 
anything can be proved with careless or un- 
scrupulous use of remarks made in informal 
discussion. A quote of Nixon’s which appeared 
in Let Them Eat Promises by Nick Kotz is sin- 
gled out as an example. ‘“‘Use all the rhet- 
oric, so long as it doesn’t cost any money,” 
Nixon is supposed to have told his people plan- 
ning the campaign against hunger. The state- 
ment is in the record, admits the White House, 
but Nixon said it at the end of a meeting and 
as a joke. The transcript didn’t indicate his 
tone. 


wholly legitimate historical duty, and 

one whose weight falls heaviest on the 
President himself. Both Eisenhower and John- 
son warned Nixon to keep complete records. 
Nixon does. Even after private sessions, such 
as the recent talks with Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson, the President heads for his Dic- 
taphone and puts down his recollections. They 
are reportedly quite good, dealing not only 


Pen the Presidency is, of course, a 


with the substance but also with some of the 
overtones of the meeting. 

Once, Eisenhower mused in Gettysburg that 
maybe there should be some kind of historian 
attached personally to the President to aid in 
recording the backstage events. Ike said that 
when he began to write his memoirs he could 
consult his daily schedules and get the names 
of his visitors, but he had difficulty recalling 
the mood of the moment. 

Nixon gave the historian idea some thought, 
then decided that it would be virtually impos- 
sible for someone so close to presidential 
power to keep the necessary detachment. An 
office of presidential papers was set up in the 
Executive Office Building. There a young ar- 
chivist keeps track of the 400 boxes of Nix- 
on’s pre-presidential papers which are in the 
National Archives, plus the new ones gener- 
ated each day. 

The men who signed on with Nixon were 
pointedly told that their papers were consid- 
ered part of the official presidential papers too. 
But each one will walk out the door with his 
own memories. The value of such recollections 
honestly put down at the proper time is im- 
mense. But it is cheapening and somehow 
fraudulent to deal them out in the market 
place. 

The promoters of the Carpenter book took 
over the Washington wax museum for a pub- 
licity stunt. They invented the ‘‘Lizmobile”’ in 
which Mrs. Carpenter could travel and sign au- 
tographs. She plans a medicine man act across 
Texas, employing Cactus Pryor, the funny man 
of the Johnson television interests. She has in- 
vaded nearly every TV talk show, written a par- 
ody ‘‘State of the Union”’ address puffing her 
book, passed out recipes with the ‘‘Ruffles and 
Flourishes” title. The mind boggles at just how 
good a book this truly remarkable woman 
might have produced, if all the energy and re- 
sources she felt compelled to use in selling it 
had been put into writing it. 


Some friends help Liz Carpenter promote her book of presidential memoirs 





CANADA-EXPO’70 


by Minoru Saito 


How do you view a country that is 
5,186 kilometers wide and 4,626 
kilometers tall? 


From the’air, reasoned the Shizouka 
artist. Thus, his abstraction may be 
seen as an air view of Canada’s 
farmland and lakes. 


In Canada’s striking pavilion of 
mirrors at Expo’70, you will meet this 
giant in all its diversity. The theme? 
“Discovery.” 

In a way, all of Expo’70 is a discovery. 
Japan’s world exposition is a bridge 
between nations, where different 
people can meet and discover their 
common humanity. 


At TIME-LIFE, we support Expo’70 
because we are an integral part of the 
new Japan. And because we, too, are 
a bridge. Through magazines like 
TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED and PRESIDENT*, and in 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, the people of Japan 
and the rest of the world discover 
each other's products and ideas. 


Bridges? The more the better, we say. 


TIME-LIFE 


Minoru Saito was born in Shizouka in 
1928. After graduation from the 
Kanazawa College of Fine Arts, he 
studied at the Art Students League in 
New York. His paintings have been 
exhibited in Tokyo, New York and 
Boston, and in 1960 he won 1st prize 
in the Third National Jury Show in 
Chappaqua, New York. His one-man 
show will open in Tokyo in 1969. 


Canada. 1968. Oil on canvas. 14 7/8” x 
28 3/8”. 


*Published by Diamond-Time Company, Ltd. 
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Originally, the invitation fora state visit had been 
extended to, and accepted by, Charles de Gaulle. 
Instead, the guest who arrives in Washington 
February 24 on the first stop of a 10-day cross- 
country tour will be Georges Pompidou, De 
Gaulle’s successor. As he did with De Gaulle in 
Paris a year ago, Nixon will engage Pompidou 
in tour-d’horizon discussions covering many is- 
sues that confront the two nations. Some have re- 
cently changed for the better: France is pleased 
with Nixon’s approach to Vietnam, the U.S. is re- 
lieved that France no longer seems to be trying 
to undermine the dollar. But some touchy issues 
remain. At 58, Pompidou is not only an expe- 
rienced politician but a man conscious of an in- 
herited mission—to maintain France’s indepen- 
dent stance in international affairs. He has con- 
tinued De Gaulle’s embargo on arms to Israel, 
and recently approved the sale of 110 French Mi- 
rage jet fighters to Libya, an Arab country that 
supports Egypt. One result is that New York 
City, with its large Jewish population, will not 
offer Pompidou an official welcome when he ar- 
rives. Here LIFE presents a rare and candid view 
4 sieaioedil ae weHang ane ‘i lenny "4 Pompidou enters his office in the Elysée Palace, an el- 
his Sever al homes, including the traditionally pri- egant chamber that was Charles de Gaulle’s headquar- 
vate Elysée Palace. On the following page, in an ters until his retirement last year, and long before that 
interview with Senior Editor Richard Stolley, the bedroom of Empress Eugénie, wife of Napoleon III. 
Pompidou explains the Libyan jet affair and sug- 

gests why the U.S. and France nevertheless have, 


in his view, ““basic reasons for getting along.” Photographed by MARTINE FRANCK 


On the eve of his U.S. visit, President Pompidou 
plays billiards at his home in Orvilliers outside Paris. 





‘I did not consult Nixon, 
but | did not deceive him’ 


In an interview with LiFe Senior 
Editor Richard Stolley, President 
Pompidou addressed himself to a 
series of questions which Stolley 
had submitted in advance. Here are 
extracts from their conversation. 


Q  Ithas been predicted that your 
trip to the U.S. may provoke dem- 
onstrations because of the Middle 
East situation—the French embar- 
go on arms to Israel and the sale 
of jet planes to Libya. What is your 
reaction to this possibility? 

A It is impossible for any policy 
to please everybody in your own 
country, much less abroad. There- 
fore, lam not surprised that groups 
in America criticize French policy, 
or what they believe it to be. I 
know that in the U.S., as in France, 
there is great liberty in expressing 
opinions. But I believe that if these 
demonstrations do take place, and 


Enjoying a presidential prerogative 
—to stroll through the Louvre after 
hours—Pompidou studies a work by 
Alberto Giacometti. He has a per- 
sonal collection of 20th Century art. 


by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


convey an impression of misunder- 
standing between France and the 
United States, or give the French 
people the feeling that France 
has been insulted in the person of 
their president, this would certain- 
ly not be beneficial to the U.S., 
nor to France, nor, let me add, to 
Israel. 

Q Americans seem to beconfused 
by the number of planes sold to 
Libya. Could you explain what ap- 
pears to be a very large number for 
a very small country? 

A Itis true that the Libyan order 
is a large one. We tried to reduce 
it and especially to spread the de- 
liveries over a long period of time. 
However, I do not believe that this 
order should be viewed with regard 
to the Middle East conflict or com- 
pared with the population of 
Libya. Libya is far from the bat- 
tlefield, and when the time comes 
that the Libyan air force really ex- 
ists with trained pilots, there is 





every reason to believe that the 
Middle East conflict will be over. 

On the other hand, even though 
its population is small, Libya has 
great oil wealth and may want to 
defend this wealth against every- 
body, not specifically Israel. 
Q Are you satisfied that these jets 
will not be used by the Egyptians? 
A That would be contrary to the 
agreement. Besides, I think the 
Egyptians have more planes avail- 
able to them than they can use. The 
Mirage seems to have become a fe- 
tish in that part of the world, but I 
do not see why the Egyptian pilots 
should be any more successful with 
the Mirage than the MiG, al- 
though, of course, I believe the Mi- 
rage is an excellent plane. 
Q After the Libyan sale was an- 
nounced President Nixon said the 
United States might have to sup- 
ply new arms to Israel to protect it- 
self. As a result do we not have 
what everyone feared: an increas- 
ing arms race in the Middle East? 
A Ileave to you the interpretation 
of what President Nixon said. 
Arms race or no arms race, I can- 
not see how the present Middle 
East situation could get worse. 
Now it is war. What could be 
worse? 
Q@ Some Americans believe the 
U.S. was deceived by France on the 
Libyan sale. Is this true? 
A _ Idid not deceive President Nix- 
on. I did not consult him, but I 
did not deceive him. This is a term 
to be absolutely excluded from 
the context of Franco-American 
relations. 
Q There is a feeling that the New 
World has produced something 
called ‘‘the American Character.” 
What does the term mean to you? 
A What impresses me about 
Americans is the way they concen- 
trate on what they are doing. In 
business, for example, discussions 
are always very long, and lawyers 
are always present to give advice 
and conduct the discussions. Ev- 
erything is done slowly, carefully 
and scrupulously. Then once a de- 
cision has been made, it’s full speed 
ahead and no stopping. 

In that respect Americans are 
very different from the French, 
who are much more easygoing in 





the initial phase and afterwards 
have a tendency to go back over 
things, and try to improve them. 

Secondly, the American, even 
when he is furiously involved in his 
business affairs, trying to make 
money and be a success, still feels 
a moral need to devote himself to 
a social cause. Everyone has his fa- 
vorite cause. It gives the Americans 
a greater sense of solidarity than 
the Europeans. 

Finally, there is the youthful side 
of every American—a certain vio- 
lence, perhaps a certain credulity, 
and also a confidence in the future. 
The European is basically more 
suspicious and undeceived. I find 
it very easy to come to an under- 
standing with Americans on a deal. 
They are very straightforward. 

Q What do you feel should be the 
role of the U.S. in the coming years 
as Europe moves closer to achiev- 
ing unity? An American diplo- 
mat suggested to me: ‘‘We should 
just shut up and look after our 
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own interests.” Do you agree? 
A What the U.S. can do is to look 
upon the progress of Western Eu- 
ropean economic union—I think 
the word unity is premature—with 
sympathy, because their final inter- 
est is that Europe bea partner upon 
whom they can depend, and not 
simply a client. 

It may indeed be in the imme- 
diate interest of the U.S. to oppose 
the development of a European 
economic union, because it creates 
a stronger competitor on the com- 
mercial and industrial front. But it 
is not the immediate interest but 
the final interest that should count 
for a great country. 

Q Although young, America has 
begun to contribute to culture and 
the arts in the world. May I ask 
about your preferences among 
American painters, for example? 

A_ As you know, I have a predi- 
lection for modern artists. There- 
fore, my list of Americans may be 
too modern for you—De Kooning, 


Pollock, Tobey, Kelly, Rauschen- 
berg, Francis, Gottlieb. 

Q Both France and the U.S. have 
had serious student troubles. Yet 
of the three major universities in 
the San Francisco area, you are go- 
ing to visit the one [Stanford] that 
hasn’t had much trouble. 

A Yes, but I know about the oth- 
ers, and in my speech there I’ll talk 
about the ones that aren’t so peace- 
ful. Student unrest is hardly pecu- 
liar to the U.S., but certain aspects 
are particularly American, like the 
racial problem, It sometimes gives 
a different intensity to student 
demonstrations. 

In my opinion, the U.S. has one 
advantage in the fact that the uni- 
versities are often isolated from the 
big cities. As a result, agitation de- 
velops in an enclosed atmosphere 
and has less effect on the life of 
the country, and in particular on 
its political life. Whereas in France, 
the existence, for example, of a uni- 
versity in Paris with almost 200,000 


students gives student demonstra- 
tions a greater and more immediate 
impact. 

The most dangerous thing about 
student riots is that adults take 
them seriously. Thus, they become 
a real problem. Otherwise it would 
simply be a matter of letting the 
students grow older. 

Q Mr. President, I ask you to 
imagine that you were born in the 
United States. What would you 
like to be doing, as an individual, 
in 1970 in American society? 

A That’s a difficult question. If I 
were a cab driver, I would want to 
make traffic run more smoothly. If 
I were mayor of a large city, I 
would tackle the problem of air 
pollution. I’d try to change the life 
of my city. If I were a farmer, I 
would like to be able to make the 
price of wheat go up. But what 
would I wish to do for all Amer- 
ica? My answer will seem prosaic: 
I would like to stop inflation. 

Q A recent public opinion poll 





In his Elysée office Pompidou confers 
with his hand-picked premier, Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, a World War II Re- 
sistance hero. One change Pompidou 
made was to remove the large world 
globe De Gaulle kept by his desk. 


showed that a majority of French- 
men consider the U.S. as France’s 
best friend. Do you agree? 

A_ Entirely. Its best, and also its 
oldest, friend. 

Q What do you hope to accom- 
plish by your trip to the U.S.? 

A It could lead to concrete 
achievements, like bilateral coop- 
eration in certain fields, as well as 
closer concertation on major prob- 
lems of international policy. I be- 
lieve the Americans and the French 
share a common trait: they want 
to be liked. As a result, France and 
America have a fundamentally sen- 
timental relationship which is 
bound to swing between fondness 
and exasperation. I would like my 
visit to tip the balance in the di- 
rection of fondness. fel 
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Tending to home town politics, Pom- 
pidou spends a convivial hour in the 
home of the mayor of Cajarc, a vil- 
lage in southwest France. Pompidou 
was born in a neighboring district and 





owns a house near Cajarc. On such 
visits he hears about the problems of 
French farmers, and on this occasion 
tried to promote the idea of selling 
local crops through a cooperative. 


Away from the palace, 
a fine touch for pinball 
and politicking 


Like many of his countrymen, Pom- 
pidou loves to play pinball, which the 
French call Flipper. He even has his 
own machine at Orvilliers, made, 
like all those in France, in the U.S. 


Madame Pompidou tugs worriedly at 
her husband’s coat as they hike along 
the edge of a deep gorge near Cajarc. 
Pompidou calls the rough country- 
side ‘‘great setting for a western.” 


Bite A: a 





By personal choice and as part of 
France’s national austerity program, 
Pompidou has cut back on formal en- 
tertaining, but dinner in the Elysée 
Palace still has a natural elegance 


(above). A woman of strong and good 
taste, Madame Pompidou exercises a 
considerable influence over French 
fashion (she will bring a trunkful 
of new Paris originals with her to 


the U.S., including four full-length 
gowns). But in private, and especially 
alone with her husband at their farm- 
house in Cajare (right), she prefers 
to wear slacks and well-cut pantsuits. 
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Her six children clustered 
around her in a thicket of 
Fraser tartan, Lady Antonia 
Fraser stands before her 
Campden Hill Square house 
in London. At left, in Scot-. 
land, she muses on the past 
in the silent graveyard of 
her local Catholic church. 





The Lively Lady Was 
a Secret Scholar 


by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


i hee all laughed when I sat down and said I 
was going to write Mary Queen of Scots,” says 
Antonia Fraser. “‘It’s absolutely true. They 
laughed even more than I knew. They thought I 
was going to write a trashy book.” 

What she wrote instead was a fascinating, 
scholarly and immensely readable biography of 
the tragic Scottish monarch which, to general as- 
tonishment in the book trade, has become a best- 
seller in the United States after similar but more 


predictable success in Great Britain. Mary’s life, 
to be sure, has the elements of commercial tri- 
umph: rape, murder, abduction, intrigue and, 
finally, execution. Still, it is surprising that 50,000 
Americans would pay $10 (Delacorte Press) for 
a 613-page treatment of a European ruler who 
lived four centuries before the Now Generation. 
It is even more surprising, however, that such a 
book ever came to be written by Antonia Fraser. 

The muffled giggles which greeted her an- 
nouncement in 1964 that she would write it are 
not so cruel as might be thought. She seemed—let 
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us be charitable—an inappropriate choice for 
such an ambitious project. For Antonia Fraser 
—Lady Antonia, to be proper, since she is the 
daughter of the Earl of Longford—had become 
by the mid-1960s an upper-crust minicelebrity of 
London from whom no more was expected than 
countless appearances on the society pages, a 
stunning wardrobe and an occasional witty re- 
mark to show that a brain of sorts lurked below 
that extravagantly coiffed blond hair. 

She was a celebrated party-giver and -goer and 
a ubiquitous TV game panelist. She traveled 
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Teaching herself, 
she deciphered 
old Scots 


CONTINUED 
through Ethiopia on a well-publicized muleback 
expedition. An issue of the British Vogue with- 
out Lady Antonia in it was a collector’s item. A 
Sunday Times columnist once congratulated him- 
self publicly for being perhaps the only journal- 
ist in London who had never printed her name. 
He called her ‘“‘blisteringly overexposed,”’ a harsh 
judgment that a glance through 26 scrapbooks 
she keeps in her living room, largely filled with 
press clippings, does little to dispel. ‘‘I had be- 
come,” she admits today, ‘‘a press creation—the 
result of a lot of friends who are journalists, a 
London telephone number, an obliging nature 
and too little sense that these things can even- 
tually snowball.” 

Antonia Fraser seemed, in short, to be the kind 
of frothy lady one would pick to write a difficult 
historical biography only if the aim was to make 
a perfect botch of it. A more intimate look at her 
life might have raised a few points in her defense. 
Her father, before entering the House of Lords, 
had been a brilliant history professor at Oxford, 
where Antonia later studied. Her mother was 
Elizabeth Longford, the best-selling biographer 
of 19th Century England (Victoria, Wellington). 
Antonia herself was a sometime writer of mag- 
azine articles, two children’s stories on Robin 
Hood and King Arthur and a history of toys (al- 
though her one try at short fiction was rejected 
by 26 publications). Perhaps most crucial, there 
was her obsession with Mary Queen of Scots. 


L. began when, at 8, Antonia discovered a book 
about her in the Oxford town library and capit- 
ulated instantly to the somewhat expurgated tale 
of romance and adventure. A fast reader, she took 
the book out, devoured it, returned it next day 
and repeated the process again and again until 
she practically had it memorized. Meanwhile she 
searched for anything else she could find on Mary. 

When some of her seven brothers and sisters 
could be recruited, Antonia loved to act out the 
execution scene, playing Mary, of course, and 
proclaiming with heavy drama, ‘‘Don’t cry, good 
people.” Her fascination with Mary persisted 
through convent school, where an astute nun in- 
troduced her to the whole rich world of histor- 
ical writing, and at university, where she concen- 
trated on English history. When she was married 
at 23 to a wealthy Scots politician, Hugh Fraser, 
she insisted on wearing a headdress copied after 
Mary’s. (Antonia, who now looks a decade 
younger than her 37 years, has already made plans 
to be buried in the headdress. ) 

For some years she had wanted to do a his- 
torical biography. But while the Conservative 
party was in power in Britain her husband was 
air minister, and as a minister’s wife she had no 
time to write. She was also producing children at 
the rate of one every second year, and for a while 
she was undecided about a subject. She rejected 
Queen Alexandra as a boring woman—“‘J didn’t 
want to live with her for four years.” 

In 1954, her mother’s agent suggested that Lady 
Elizabeth, who was between books, consider 
Mary Queen of Scots. When Antonia heard that, 
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she was furious. ‘“But I have always been going 
to do Mary,” she protested. 

“‘Why don’t you, then?”’ said her mother. “‘It’s 
out of my period.” 

Thus prodded, Antonia signed up with her 
mother’s agent and persuaded him to get her a 
contract from the publisher, Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson. ‘Without it,”’ she explains, ‘“‘I am not 
sure I could have taken myself seriously enough.” 

In the summer of 1965, she flung herself into 
the research, in London, Edinburgh and Paris, 
having at the same time to teach herself to read 
enough 16th Century Scots so that she could con- 
sult original documents. When the glamorous An- 
tonia appeared, librarians and historians were 
often skeptical—first of her, because serious his- 
torians aren’t supposed to look like film stars, 
and then of her subject. Some thought she was 
wasting her time: Mary was too familiar. As a 
matter of fact, it turned out that a full-scale bi- 
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Husband Hugh steadies Antonia as they walk 
in the glen near their summer house on an is- 
land in the Beauly River near Inverness. The 
glen is deserted at this season save for deer. 


ography had not been written on her for half a 
century. This complicated the research but deep- 
ened Antonia’s intuition that she was on to some- 
thing good. She refused to be discouraged when 
an important Scottish historian told her, ‘‘Mary 
was a very silly woman,” in a tone suggesting 
that so was anyone who wanted to write about 
her. (The historian sent her a gallantly apologet- 
ic letter after the book came out.) 

The research took two years, the last nine 
months of which were made more arduous by a fa- 
miliar condition: pregnancy, her sixth. She needed 
help in lifting down big research books, and once 
startled the registrars in the British Museum by 
fainting. By Easter 1967, she had filled 19 thick 
notebooks, and she carried them to her summer 
home in Inverness-shire to read through and see 
what conclusions could be drawn. 

**T don’t know what I’d have done if none could 
have been,” she says. “‘Sent my publisher a wire, 

























‘No book,’ I suppose, and jumped off the gorge.” 
Instead she produced the outline—of three ma- 
jor parts: Mary’s childhood and first marriage in 
France, her reign in Scotland, and her imprison- 
ment and death in England. In May, Antonia had 
the baby, a boy named Orlando. ‘“Then I felt post- 
natal, as one does, and depressed,”’ she recalls, 
“‘and before going back into hospital for another 
operation, I felt I had to write something.” 

It turned out to be an interminable prologue 
about the whole spirit of the 16th Century, which 
she showed to her brother Tom, who is also a writ- 
er. He read it and said, ‘‘Oh yes, but is there any- 


thing wrong with starting, ‘On December 8, 
1542, Mary Queen of Scots was born... .? ” An- 
tonia’s reply was rude. 

“‘When I came out of hospital,’ she says, “‘I 
looked at my great creative work, thought, ‘God, 
I must have been mad,’ tore it in half and began, 
as Tom suggested, at the beginning.” 

For the next seven months she wrote from 9:30 
to 12:30 every day, hunched over her typewriter 
so steadfastly that she dislocated her neck and 
had to have it in a cast. She pounded out as many 
as 2,000 words in a single morning. 

In trying to make her portrait of Mary come 


Preparing to go out with her 
husband to dinner and a dance, 
Antonia sits in her boudoir for 
her hairdresser, John of Thur- 
loe Place, who comes in from 
his shop in South Kensington. 


A family lunch, such as this dur- 
ing a visit by Antonia’s parents, 
the Earl and Countess of Long- 
ford, is quite a gathering. Start- 
ing with the spot between Anto- 
nia and her husband (before fire- 
place) the youngsters are Da- 
mian, 5; Rebecca, 12; Natasha, 
6; Margaret MacDonald, 17, 
the nanny; Flora, 11; Benjamin, 
8, and Orlando, 2, who insists he 
is King Babar, the elephant. 


alive, she called upon her own experiences as a 
woman, a practicing Catholic and a mother. It 
was with obviously personal knowledge that she 
described the ordeal of the six-months-pregnant 
queen escaping by horseback from assassins. She 
worked on the execution scene for almost 36 con- 
secutive hours, alternately weeping and writing. 

After readings by husband Hugh for boring 
parts, by her mother for unclear passages and by 
a historian for errors, the hefty manuscript was 
turned in to the publisher in July 1968. 

“Tt came out exactly nine months later,” 
Antonia says. ‘““Like a baby.” ry 
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LIFE EDITORIAL 


The politics of Mr. Nixon's economics 
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‘*All budgets are political documents.” 
—Mayor John Lindsay 


That’s not a bad way to look at the U.S. bud- 
get for fiscal 1971 which the President has now 
unveilgd. It tells what Nixon thinks will be 
the chief U.S. political issues of the next 18 
months and even the next five years. Together 
with his Economic Report and some of his cur- 
rent remarks on and off TV, the budget also 
throws light on the political strategy Nixon will 
use to sell his Republican priorities to a Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

Nixon’s No. | political priority is no longer 
the Vietnam war but the control of inflation. 
He sparred with it last year, but now he sees 
the country in “‘the critical position in which 
the decisions made in the next month or two 
will determine whether we win this battle.”’ As 
in his State of the Union message, so in these 
new ‘‘political documents” he has stated in the 
most partisan manner (but accurately) that the 
present inflation is of Democratic origin, root- 
ed in the deficits of the 1960s. But if he doesn’t 
stop it, it will soon be Nixon’s inflation. A re- 
cession, toward which the economy may also 
be heading, would also have Nixon’s name on 
it. A recession that brought rising unemploy- 
ment while prices were still rising would give 
us the worst of both worlds. To check one and 
avoid the other, which is Nixon’s goal, is at 
best a very difficult tightrope maneuver. 

Nixon’s strategy for minimizing both risks 
is politically adroit enough to inspire quite a 
bit of confidence. The budget itself is his chief 
weapon, or balance-rod. Other proposed rem- 
edies for inflation, such as wage-price guide- 
lines or ‘‘jawbone”’ control, are either polit- 
ically less palatable to him or of marginal force. 
The budget is central. 

It projects 1971 expenditures of $200.8 thou- 
sand million, a record, but a smaller increase 
over 1970 than the year’s inflation, so in real 
terms the government will be spending less. 
Revenues will be enough to yield a meager sur- 
plus of $1.3 thousand million. It is an austere 


- budget. It will not win any votes for Repub- 


lican liberality in the congressional elections 
this fall. But it is well calculated to make Nix- 
on look good in the more important elections 
of 1972; and his strategy could also put the 
Democrats on the defensive this year. 

The President indicated this strategy when 
he vetoed the HEW appropriations bill for fis- 


cal 1970. Despite his warnings, the Democratic 
Congress had overwhelmingly voted HEW 
about a thousand million dollars more than 
the Administration asked for. Nixon signed his 
veto in front of a national TV audience with a 
stern lecture on “‘stopping the rise in the cost 
of living.”’ The performance won enough con- 
gressional support to sustain the veto and dra- 
matized—perhaps even caricatured—the dif- 
ference between Democratic free-spenders and 
Republican foes of inflation. 

“The political process abhors a surplus,” 
glooms one Administration aide, and Nixon’s 
tiny surplus is pretty vulnerable in this elec- 
tion year. But if the Democrats should take it 
away from him and flout his austerity, they 
would be on the wrong side of what Nixon 
—and a lot of other Middle Americans—re- 
gard as the No. | election issue. 


hether the surplus is large enough to 
We “‘credible” or not, it may serve the 

other purpose of minimizing the risk 
of recession. This risk is the greater, most 
economists feel, if the Federal Reserve Board 
persists much longer in its stringent limits on 
the money supply, which have sent interest 
rates to their highest levels since before the 
Civil War. Because federal spending has been 
too free and easy, the Fed’s monetary policy 
has had to be all the tougher. The new chair- 
man of the Fed is Arthur Burns, who as Nix- 
on’s chief economic adviser helped him write 
his austerity budget. Its little surplus is pre- 
sumably credible enough to enable new Chair- 
man Burns to try to relax the Fed’s monetary 
restraints a little. When Burns drew applause 
at his swearing in, Nixon said, ‘“‘That must bea 
standing vote of appreciation in advance for 
lower interest rates and more money.” Though 
Burns discreetly promised nothing, being now 
independent of the Presidency, Nixon got his 
less discreet political point across. If the Fed’s 
brakes on the money supply take us into a re- 
cession, it will be the Fed’s fault, not Nixon’s. 
Thus the President has some political protec- 
tion on both sides of his tightrope—against 
spendthrift congressmen on one side and an 
overrestrictive Fed on the other. 

Nixon’s budget is also a ‘‘political docu- 
ment” in a longer-term sense. Within the lim- 
its imposed by past commitments and irreduc- 
ible expenditures (e.g., debt interest, social 
security, veterans’ pensions), the budget’s 


“strategy for the ’70s”’ makes some significant 
shifts in government priorities, all on a shrewd 
political beam. Chief of these is reduced mil- 
itary spending. Secretary Laird imposed an im- 
pressive 12% cut on the Pentagon budget, re- 
ducing it for the first time since Korea to a 
smaller share of the total budget than civilian 
“‘human resource”’ programs. The space bud- 
get is cut even more steeply. There is also a 
brave attempt to cut a long list of certain ‘‘out- 
moded or uneconomic programs” and sell off 
excess federal stockpiles, though outmoded 
farm subsidies are scarcely blinked at. 

The chief budget increases are welfare re- 
form (the “‘family assistance program’’), rev- 
enue sharing with the states (the ‘‘new fed- 
eralism’’), more aid to local police, more for 
manpower training, aid to urban transport and 
the airways, and a start on pollution control. 
These new priorities are politically well cho- 
sen, staking a Republican claim on issues of 
mounting importance. The Democrats can call 
the programs parsimonious, but in size they 
are also pretty noninflationary. 

- Both the budget and the Economic Report 
make one innovation: a venture in what an ear- 
lier generation of Republicans would have de- 
nounced as ‘“‘government planning.” They 
take a long look at the resources that will prob- 
ably be available to us in the next few years, 
foreseeing a Gross National Product of $1.2 
or $1.4 million million in 1975. Projected 
claims on these resources—claims already ex- 
isting or visible—will exhaust this huge out- 
put, so that “‘to satisfy a new claim will re- 
quire giving up something on which people are 
already counting.”’ In short, both the budget 
makers and the economy as a whole are going 
to be in for some tough choices. If we duck 
them, inflation will do the choosing for us. “‘A 
mature people can find a better way to make 
these choices,” the report hopes. 

Thus the element of austerity in Nixon’s 
budget promises to be with us for several years 
to come. To say so, as this budget does, is pol- 
itics of a high Republican order—the politics 
of not promising too much, and of reminding 
us that economics is still the art of allocating 
scarce resources. As for his strategy for com- 
batting the immediate inflation, without reces- 
sion, that’s not guaranteed either, and is full 
of risk. But it is a cool, well-calculated strat- 
egy that can minimize the ‘‘slowing pains” and 
put the economy in better shape by 1971. 
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PICTURE YOURSELF ON AN SAS JET. 


SCANDINAVIAN SMOKED SALMO 
QUAIL’S EGGS. 
POULET AU FOIE GRAS 
(that’s chicken stuffed with pate’ 
and served in a rather delicious Cognac sauce }. 


WHEN WE SAY THAT OUR FOOD IS FIT FOR KINGS, 
YOU CAN TAKE IT LITERALLY. 

THE KINGS OF DENMARK, NORWAY AND SWEDEN 
ALWAYS TRAVEL SAS. AS REGULAR FIRST 
CLASS PASSENGERS. OUR FOOD 
MAKES THEM FEEL AT HOME. 


Good people to fly with 
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My wife and daughter are counting 
on me to take decisive action. I am try- 
ing to think of something to do. The 
police have just left our apartment and 
I have bolted the door to the hallway 
and come back to the basement room 
where the women are waiting. I offer 
them a morale-building smile, the smile 
of Gregory Peck. Last night, for the 
sake of our nerves, we all three slept 
together. 

The police were here to investigate the 
third burglary we have reported in the 
past three weeks. As before, they poked 
around with no apparent interest, not 
bothering with their flashlights in the 
dark of the broken room. They are like 
Oriental actors, instructing us in panto- 
mime not to get our hopes up. But we al- 
ready know. There is no chance of re- 
covering the things that were stolen nor 
any insurance to collect, this being a 
home in the high-crime zone, first-floor- 
rear in a brownstone on the edge of Span- 
ish Harlem. The police come only to fill 
out the form that will permit us to claim 
a tax deduction. One fixes his eye on our 
Che Guevara poster, the other sits down 
to write. 

The making of the list is an embar- 
rassment. I am ashamed to tell these po- 
licemen that I had so much to lose. They 
have registered the political distance be- 
tween us—in our hair they read volumes 
at a glance—so how can they help but 
hate me when I tell them that my skis 
cost $150? The list goes on and on. It car- 
ries our losses into the thousands. I am 
appalled to see the trouble the patrol- 
man has spelling ‘‘portable electric 
typewriter.’ 


am also indignant, but I conceal this 

from the police, not wanting to be- 

tray the things I’m always saying. 
These burglaries are clearly the work 
of junkies, and my stand on junkies has 
always been elaborately sympathetic. 
They are sick and we are sicker for not 
reaching out to help. In conversation, I 
try to be as much like Gandhi as pos- 
sible, given the handicaps of money and 
good food. But now I am not sure if I 
really believe my ideas or have only 
talked myself into them at a party. This 
is the doubt I hide from the police. It 
would give them too much satisfaction. 

The first burglary was not so upset- 


ting. I was far from the crime zone at 
the time, across the country in the mod- 
el city of Palo Alto, Calif., just sitting 
down to a delicious lunch with friends 
when my wife called with the news. ‘‘Ey- 
erything we’ve got!’ she said, meaning 
typewriter, television, camera, tape re- 
corder, radio, many things. Hearing her 
voice, I pictured her standing in shat- 
tered glass. Go to a friend’s house and 
call the cops from there, I told her. Then 
I went back to the table, breathless to 
tell the news. 

1 might have behaved better if the 
story hadn’t fit the conversation so theat- 
rically. But we had been talking endless- 
ly about the crime threat, and ] was im- 
patient with the decorous chatter of these 
eminently safe suburbanites. Their pas- 
sion for a vicarious taste of the chaos 
made me jealous of my standing as the 
only one present who could see it every 
day from the trenches of his street. I had 
already told about the neighbor of mine 
who follows his wife with a butcher knife 
to protect her when she goes off to work 
at night. 

Everyone was wonderful about being 
horrified. 1 bathed in their concern. 
There were efforts to misappropriate my 
story for use in support of local fears, 
but I squelched them by letting it drop 
that my precinct, the 23rd, is the busiest 
in all Manhattan. By the time lunch was 
over, my losses had been converted into 
precious social gains. The burglars had 
made me the only genuine invalid on the 
hypochondriac ward. 

Since my wife was dealing with the 
police, the glazier and the locksmith, I 
was free to plunge into a high-minded 
rejection of the ‘‘alarmed citizen”’ stance. 
I said I hoped the thieves weren’t caught, 
since the intervention of broken-down 
justice would only make matters worse. 
Desperate men had eased their desper- 
ation by relieving my bourgeois apart- 
ment of its guilt-inducing richesse. 
There was a kind of ecological round- 
ness to it. 

Most of the missing items were re- 
placed within a week. All that we lacked 
was faith in our doors and windows, but 
soon even that began to return. We made 
the acquaintance of our new possessions, 
reading all the owner’s manuals. The col- 
or TV was a big improvement on the old 
gray set. For a week we kept our bed- 


by Barry Farrell 


First floor rear at the jungle’s edge 


room dark, the better to watch the pink 
and green faces. 

We went to Kansas for the holidays, 
taking care to lock our treasures be- 
hind a steel-clad door. And in Kansas, 
in Topeka, we found fabled American 
calm. There was talk of dope in the 
high schools, of course, and some aware- 
ness of the local ghetto. But no one 
was thrilling to hints of the apocalypse, 
as in California. We went sledding on a 
hillside, we spotted a fox in the fields. I 
let myself be talked into telling the bur- 
glary story once or twice, but in this 
place of security and confidence the mor- 
al sting was gone. 


he steel door was standing open 
T tee we came back home. The 

lock had been broken and every- 
thing was gone .We called the police, they 
came, they did their pantomime. The 
next day we went out to visit friends. 
While we were away the burglars re- 
turned to pick up a few remaining odds 
and ends. We called the police. They 
came. They said we ought to move to 
the suburbs. I wished them good luck at 
the door. 

Easy come, easy go, we say. We say 
we are invulnerable to burglary now that 
everything worth stealing is gone. We 
say these things as though we meant 
them, with the smile of Gregory Peck. 
But we know the time has come for men- 
tal toughness. We have found a stran- 
ger’s knife in our rooms. The door be- 
tween us and the jungle is getting so 
absurdly thin. 

We have talked about a gun, a dog, 
alarms, new locks, but the defensive 
measure we can live with doesn’t leap 
to mind. We cannot live behind San 
Quentin doors. We cannot encircle our 
lives with alarms. 

For the moment we are too frightened 
to square our fear with our social atti- 
tudes. It is best, we say, not even to 
try. Instead, I tell myself that if I were 
to catch the thief red-handed, there 
wouldn’t be time to worry about the sys- 
tem that corrupted him. I would kick him 
or trip him, I would make him drop my 
stuff. The thing to do is to set a trap, to be 
ready for his return. I tell my wife and 
daughter this. Next time Ill catch him, I 
say. My wife and daughter trust me. They 
do me the favor of looking reassured. 
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‘It is the price we must pay to survive’ 


Israelis Believe 
War Is Inevitable 


by AMOS ELON 
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The author is a columnist for Tel Aviv’s largest 
daily paper, Ha’aretz. His next book, The Is- 
raelis, Founders and Sons, will appear soon. 


H: as it is for most Israelis toadmit even 
to themselves, the war after the war con- 
tinues with relentless cruelty. Two and a half 
years after the last time Israel beat the Arabs 
in 1967, there is the despondent conviction here 
that things will get worse before they get bet- 
ter. In the days leading up to the June war, 
the nation was seized by an extraordinary fit 
of determination. There is no less determina- 
tion now. The idea of peace is still invoked on 
every possible occasion, but there has rarely 
been a time when there was so little real hope 
for it. In their hearts most Israelis know 
that in the foreseeable future nothing basic 





Like Israelis everywhere, patrons in a Jeru- 
salem bar listen intently to the daily casu- 
alty reports. Customers often bring their 


will change between the Arabs and the Jews. 

Nobody in his right mind wants another 
war. But another war is now generally, some- 
times even placidly, considered ‘‘inevitable.”’ 
Some Israelis expect it within a year. Others 
in two or three years. Sadly, Israelis expect the 
next war like the visitation of a meddlesome 
mother-in-law. Some say it is the price we must 
pay if we wish to survive—like some sort of in- 
come tax. There is something both frightening 
and sad in this fatalism, but the logic behind 
it is difficult to refute. 

Few Israelis doubt that the next war will end 
in another military victory—less resounding 
than the last, perhaps, and probably costlier, 
but ‘‘win we will.’’ But almost no one believes 
that another military victory would make the 
Arabs more ready for peace. ‘‘Nothing we 
could safely offer in concession is likely to sat- 
isfy the Arab sense of hurt pride, and nothing 
they might offer us would satisfy our minimum 
security needs.’’ One hears Israelis now say- 
ing that they ‘‘understand”’ the Arabs. ‘‘After 
all, we took a country which they considered 
their own. If 1 were an Arab I would probably 
be as adamant as they are.’ Even Ben-Gurion 
has expressed views to this effect. 

The prospects of compromising with an an- 
tagonist who refuses, on principle, to compro- 
mise are generally considered dim. Thus ev- 
erything is widely expected to remain the same: 
bloody and nerve-racking; costly in lives; ex- 
pensive in terms of the nation’s limited eco- 
nomic resources; and profoundly discomfort- 


own radios with them. Above, an Israeli pi- 
oneer youth corps inaugurates a new set- 
tlement in occupied Jordanian territory. 


ing both ethically and ideologically. Israel was, 
after all, predicated upon a radiant dream of 
tranquillity, of peace and justice for all men. 
It now finds itself in the morally disturbing po- 
sition of a conqueror suppressing an alien pop- 
ulation. Under present circumstances it can- 
not withdraw from the occupied areas with- 
out jeopardizing its basic security. But the spi- 
raling effect of terror and repression, if the 
occupation continues, is bound to affect the 
moral fiber of society. Much of the anguish 
that now marks the internal Israeli debate de- 
rives from this disappointing awakening from 
the original Zionist dream. The founding fa- 
thers of Israel wanted to ‘‘come to the rest 
and to the inheritance” (Deut. 12:9). It is dif- 
ficult for us to remember that at first they ig- 
nored the Arabs as possible antagonists and 
hardly imagined that they too might desire a 
national renaissance for themselves as fervent- 

ly as the Zionists desired one for the Jews. 
““We came to this country to build and to 
be rebuilt in it,” the early pioneers sang as they 
drained swamps, planted trees, set up kibbut- 
zim and dreamed of Utopia—a good society, 
a just, egalitarian order free from want and 
fear, where no man would be his fellow’s mas- 
ter. Israel was intended by its founding fathers 
to be a secure haven for the persecuted and en- 
dangered, the ‘‘huddled masses” yearning to 
be safe. Yet almost a century after the arrival 
of the first Zionist pioneers, Israel is an em- 
battled fortress. The first colonies built by the 
early pioneers along the arid, malarial, sparse- 
CONTINUED 
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Israeli deaths don’t 


strike anonymously 





Israeli army girls on security duty check 
identity papers and parcels of Arabs 
(above). Jews too are often stopped by mis- 
take. Bombed-out buildings, like the house 
at right in the Arab town of Qalqilyah on 
the occupied West Bank of the Jordan, 
are a common sight throughout the area. 


CONTINUED 

ly populated coastal plain are today teeming, 
traffic-choked modern cities. But in Israel to- 
day, Jews—as Jews—are in greater danger for 
their lives than almost anywhere in the world. 
The Zionist enterprise, with all its great 
achievements in human regeneration and in the 
reconstruction of a desolate and backward 
land, is yet another illustration that revolutions 
cannot be programmed. 

The burdens incurred by the war after the 
war have been considerable, and are further in- 
creased by the preparations for the next great 
blowup. Since the war, which exacted 3,809 Is- 
raeli casualties (803 dead, 3,006 wounded), 
there have been over 2,569 more casualties. 
The monthly average of casualties (both dead 
and wounded) has nearly doubled in the first 
months of the second year since the war as 
compared to those months of the first year. 
This sharp increase has had a profound effect 





on public morale. The names of those killed 
are regularly broadcast over the state radio and 
television. Pictures of the victims are usually 
published in the daily newspapers. Hardly a 
day goes by without the prominent display on 
the front pages of the beardless, excruciatingly 
young faces of those who have fallen during 
the last 48 hours along the Suez Canal or on 
the Jordan River front. Israel, with a total Jew- 
ish population of only 2,600,000, is too small 
a country for death to strike anonymously. 
Even “‘limited” calamities assume an air of 
sickening abundance. Intensity of experience 
is heightened by the closeness of everything. 
Distances are short. Much of the country is un- 
inhabited desertland; it is thus even smaller 
than it appears on most maps, where it is but 
a tiny speck. From a rooftop in Tel Aviv at 
the center of the western coast one can see the 
outskirts of Jerusalem at the eastern end of 


the country. Haifa, near the northern border, 
is but an hour’s train ride up the coast from 
Tel Aviv. As it increases cohesion, proximity 
also aggravates the strains of permanent war. 
Because Israel is so small and its manners so in- 
formal, it is easier here than it would be in a 
bigger, older or more rigidly stratified society 
to know ‘“‘practically everyone’—from the 
prime minister to the latest boxing champion 
to the cousin of the most recently felled young 
artillerist or pilot. 

There is hardly a family in Israel today that 
has not been directly affected or does not know 
a family in which a son has been killed. Every 
fourth or fifth speech by the minister of de- 
fense or the army chief of staff is a eulogy de- 
livered at an open graveside. Living danger- 
ously as they do, in a state of continuing war- 
fare, has turned Israelis into fanatic listeners 
to radio news, every hour on the hour, from 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 











Why do some of Europe's richest people 
prefer to stay in the Bahamas? 


You can find out. Take yourself fora 
Bahamas holiday this year. It will cost you very 


little more than your favourite European resort. 


Yetit will be unlike any holiday you have ever 
spent. Because the Bahamasisa world of 
itsown. ul 

A world of sunshine. Turquoise sea. Pink 
sands. And 700 islands, many of them still 
uncharted. 

Yes, there’s still room to enjoy the Bahamas. 
Which is why so many rich people go there 
regularly for their holidays. 

Now you can share this world of the rich. 
And notasaspectator—as one of them. Flying 
to the Bahamas in the same jet. Staying atthe 
same hotels. Enjoying the same exotic 
Bahamian meals-—rich, tender sea foods, 


fresh-picked fruits, liberally washed down 
with wines and Bacardi. 

For a couple of weeks, you can play the game 
the rich play. Fishing, swimming, boating in 
fifty-foot sloops. Flying by private seaplane 
to some deserted island. Dropping into the 
casinos at night- or taking ina beach party. 
With perhaps a gentle drive home ina surrey, 
along quiet lanes, past some of the world’s 
most romantic architecture. 

Yes, the rich life is yours for the asking in the 
Bahamas. 

Fillinthe coupon or call at your nearest 
travel agent. He’ll have details of the scores of 
moderately priced Bahamian holidays now 
available. Choose one—and you'll see why the 
rich like living there all the time. 


po--------------- 


Post this coupon now. 


| To: Bahama Islands Tourist Office, 
23 Old Bond Street, London W1, England. 
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Some of us (the lucky ones) will grow 
old gracefully. 

Many of us, however, will die before 
we reach manhood. 

The truth is that the wealth of this 
planet is not being fully exploited. 

The majority of us live in a state of 
poverty or hunger or both. 

We need more food. 

We need more houses and hospitals. 

We need more and better roads. 

Above all, we need help. 
Massey-Ferguson has the power to help. 

Since we started in 1847, much of 
our energy has been channelled towards 
constructing an effective world-wide 
organization. 

Let’s check the progress so far. 

We have achieved global financial 
flexibility. 

We have decentralized our operational 
subsidiaries. 

Our products are sold in 182 out of 
the 218 countries of the world. 

Last year our sales reached $1 billion 
from three product groups— Engines, 
Industrial and Construction Machinery 
and Farm Machinery. 

Perkins Engines is the world’s largest 
producer of diesel engines. Over 300,000 
units a year are turned out from wholly 
owned or affiliated plants. 

850 manufacturers throughout the 
world requiring power for their equipment 
depend on Perkins. 








A lot of people would find life 
difficult without them. 

Industrial and Construction 
Machinery makes everything to move 
earth around. 

Already the world’s largest producer 
of backhoes and loaders, we are stepping 
up production of heavier equipment, like 
excavators and crawlers, to meet the 
enormous demand. 

In Farm Machinery we all but 
invented today’s tractor. In fact 85 per cent 
of all farm tractors made today use the 
weight transfer principles perfected in 
MF’s Ferguson System. 

We developed and produced the self- 
propelled combine harvester. 

It can do the work of 300 men a day, 
harvesting crops like wheat, corn and rice. 

This multi-product grouping gives 
us tremendous flexibility. 

It also makes us one of the largest 
and most resourceful organizations making 
tools to help the human race help itself. 

That is no reason for us to be 
complacent. 

Perhaps we could have done more. 

If life is to be full for everyone then 
it’s not simply being powerful that counts. 

The question we at MF ask 
ourselves is: ‘Are we using our power to 
the best possible effect ?’ 


Massey-Ferguson 


helping the human race to help itself. 
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‘Well, au revoir on the casualties list’ 


CONTINUED 

morning until late at night. At dinner parties, 
or at late evening get-togethers, food and con- 
versation are frequently interrupted by a fran- 
tic ‘‘Hold it, the news is on,” or by an irri- 
tated ‘‘Damn it, we just missed it!’ There are 
radios in the public buses, which emit pop mu- 
sic until the news comes on and the entire bus 
is suddenly tensely attentive as the newscaster 
blares out over the noise of traffic: ‘“Today, in 
the early hours of the morning a land mine 
... Pvt. A and Ist Lt. B were killed last night 
at Suez when...” 

The main effect of all this has been a gen- 
eral feeling of depression and sadness. Yet it 
comes alongside a curiously calm resolve. With 
all the sadness and frustration of life in Israel 
these days, the nerves of the public appear re- 
markably steady. If anything, the heavy toll 
of casualties only strengthens the determina- 
tion to hold out. Yet it has also bred fatalism, 
which finds expression, for example, in the ma- 
cabre humor of high school graduates salut- 
ing one another as they part with, ‘‘Well, au 
revoir on the casualties list.” 

A young kibbutz soldier, reflecting upon the 
high casualty rate among kibbutz-born soldiers 
(who commonly volunteer for the most dan- 
gerous units), bitterly told an interviewer after 
the war: “‘We kibbutzniks have become spe- 
cialists of war.” To understand the irony of 
the remark, it must be remembered that no 
other group in Israel has been so imbued with 
a near-pacifist faith in the sanctity of life and 
social justice as kibbutz children have, by their 
teachers and through their education. 

Although Arab radio and television, both 
widely followed by Israelis, are full of threats 
and vituperations, and although Arab sabo- 
teurs have not refrained from blowing up in- 





At Tel Hashomer Hospital, two Israeli sol- 
diers, amputees, look over special cars the 
government makes available on easy terms. 


habited apartment houses in the middle of the 
night and placing explosive charges in a stu- 
dent cafeteria, a supermarket or a teeming bus 
station, Israelis still express little overt hatred 
of the Arabs as Arabs. Instead, in a kind of 
fury without hate, Israelis have demanded, in- 
creasingly, more repressive measures against 
the population of the occupied areas and heav- 
ier acts of retaliation against the Arab coun- 
tries that harbor the saboteurs and supply them 
with money and arms. 


Compulsory military service for men has 
been increased to three years. Most able-bod- 
ied men serve an additional three to six weeks 
—even eight—each year in the reserve. Some 
reservists have been recalled to active service 
six or seven times since the 1967 war. The con- 
stant coming and going of reservists is felt 
acutely in most industries; although there has 
been a sharp increase since the war in invest- 
ments and production, most industries have 
been handicapped by the recurring absences 
of their professional, and frequently best, per- 
sonnel. The call-up age for reservists has re- 
cently been extended from 49 to 55. Active duty 
units now include reservists up to the age of 
49; the rest are assigned civil defense duties. 

Taxes, which have long been among the 
highest in the world, have gone up consider- 
ably since the war, to help finance the cost of se- 
curity. The defense budget has nearly quadru- 
pled since 1967, from slightly over $333,300,- 
000 in 1966 /67 to an estimated $1,142,900,000 
in 1970/71. Israelis grumble continuously over 
the high taxes, and often accuse the govern- 
ment of waste and mismanagement of public 
funds. Yet the vast increase in defense spend- 
ing is met with general approval. Millions of 
dollars have been voluntarily invested by the 
public in defense bonds. If anything, most peo- 
ple would probably like the government to 
spend even more on defense than it already 
does. Even as they grumble, many Israelis re- 
peat the often heard remark ‘‘ein breira,”’ there 
is no alternative. 

Is there no alternative? Since the war, the 
political establishment has been nearly unani- 
mous in insisting that there is no choice but to 
sit tight and wait for the Arabs to change their 
minds. Soon after the war General Moshe 
Dayan announced he would wait for the Ar- 
abs to ring him up. Couched in more diplo- 
matic language, this continues to be the basic 
position of the government as a whole. 

But the situation has drastically changed 
since the war because of the appearance of a 
new radical factor—the Arab guerrilla orga- 
nizations. These groups now hold at least two 
Arab governments hostage and are fanatically 
opposed to any settlement that does not con- 
template the end of Israel’s existence as a state. 
This in turn has affected the internal situation 
in Israel. Immediately after the war, the doves 
clearly had the upper hand. In the months of 
July and August, 1967, a majority of cabinet 


ministers was ready, in return for peace, to 
hand back nearly everything captured in the 
Six-Day War, with the possible exception of 
the Old City of Jerusalem (and even there, a 
form of Jordanian-Israeli condominion ap- 
peared feasible to some of the most influential 
ministers). The doves are still there, but since 
their rosy hopes for an early peace were proy- 
en naive—the Arabs decided in Khartoum on 
“no recognition, no direct talks, no peace trea- 
ty’—their position has considerably weak- 
ened. Continued Arab intransigence has 
strengthened the position of the hard-liners 
within Israel who despair of all chances for 
settlement. 

The present four-power talks are seen here 
by most people as remote and, in any case, ir- 
relevant to the basic issue of Arab-Israeli rec- 
onciliation. Few expect the talks to result in 
any constructive formula for peace that would 
also be acceptable to the Arabs. If the four 
powers should come up with a formula agree- 
able to the Arabs but detrimental to Israel’s 
vital security interests, there is no doubt that 
the majority of Israelis will support their gov- 
ernment in rejecting it, even at the risk of sanc- 
tions. The public here sees Israeli security 
mainly in terms of new strategic borders. It ap- 
pears prepared to accept a considerable decline 
in the standard of living rather than see the 
government bow to a four-power dictate to 
withdraw from the occupied areas without for- 
mal peace treaties coupled with adequate se- 
curity guarantees. 

The hard-liners now demand the formal or 
informal annexation of the occupied territories 
and their rapid settlement by Jews. The de- 
mand for annexation is voiced both for the 
sake of strategic interests and in the name of 
historic rights. The moderate majority within 
the cabinet has so far rejected these demands 
but has approved, at the same time, sporadic 
settlement in some parts of the occupied areas 
without legally incorporating them into Israel 
proper. Formally, the government position 
continues to be that everything is negotiable 
at a peace conference; actually, the ruling La- 
bor party has already stated its intention to 
keep parts of Sinai and the Golan Heights. The 
power struggle within Labor, between Gener- 
al Dayan and the veteran leadership (with Mrs. 
Meir holding the balance), has pushed both 
sides to sometimes adopt, at least rhetorically, 
positions which become progressively more 
intransigent. 


Within the liberal intellectual community there 
has been in recent months a growing uneas- 
iness. The government has come under harsh- 
er criticism from a number of university pro- 
fessors than any it has had to endure in the 
practically oppositionless Knesset. There is, of 
course, much soul-searching behind the closed 
doors of the ruling Labor party. But with the 
exception of one or two lonely members of par- 
liament such as Mr. Uri Avnery (who supports 
the ‘‘de-Zionization”’ of Israel as a first step 


Can Sparta and Athens coexist in one country? 


toward its integration within a regional con- 
federation of states) and a few Moscow-line 
Communist members (elected mainly through 
the vote of Arab Israelis), most of the public 
call for a more conciliatory official policy has 
come from a number of well-known and re- 
spected university professors. They are sup- 
ported by prominent writers, poets and artists 
of the younger generation. It is noteworthy 
that whereas the best writers of the old gen- 
eration, including the 81-year-old Nobel lau- 
reate S. Y. Agnon, have generally lent their 
support to the annexationists, the best young 
Israeli-born writers under 40 have almost all 
taken the opposing view. 

The professors have vehemently attacked 
the growing tendency toward unilateral annex- 
ation of occupied areas; they have warned that 
the incorporation of populated areas such as 
the West Bank will inevitably turn Israel into 
a Rhodesia with first- and second-class citi- 
zens. The 330,000 Arabs living in Israel prop- 
er have in the past had some security restric- 
tions placed upon them, but otherwise have 
been full Israeli citizens, with their own Arab 
representatives in the Knesset (one of whom 
was recently elected Deputy Speaker). 

There are over one million more Arabs in 
the occupied areas. Together with the Israeli 
Arabs they still amount to only about one half 
of the Jewish population of 2,600,000. But be- 
cause the Arab birth rate is more than double 
that of the Jewish population, it is estimated 
that, should Israel annex the territories, there 
will be an Arab majority in Israel within 25 
years. This would put an end to Israel as a 
‘*Jewish”’ state. Few Israelis would want that. 

The annexationists have so far been vague 
about the future civil status of the Arabs in 
the annexed areas. General Dayan has suggest- 
ed that they might preserve their Jordanian cit- 
izenship and even participate, as absentee vot- 
ers, in Jordanian elections. But the annexed 
Arabs are hardly likely to agree to that. What- 
ever happens, their status is likely to be infe- 
rior to that of the Jews. 

“*T recoil from the idea of Jews lording it 
over others,’’ the prominent Hebrew Univer- 
sity historian Professor Jacob L. Talmon has 
written. “‘It is at variance with the image of Ju- 
daism I cherish, and the example of other na- 
tions makes me fear the dangers to the moral 
fiber, the psychological balance, and spiritual 
values lying in wait for a master race.”’ Israel, 
Talmon has said, may go on winning wars, 
but it may ultimately “‘win itself to death.” 

Another prominent Jerusalem historian, 
Professor for American Studies Yehoshua Ar- 
ieli, has sounded similar warnings, and has said 
that if the annexationists gain the upper hand 
a ‘‘garrison state’ would emerge. ‘“They 
would destroy our democracy, damage our 
souls and create a fanatic and retrogressive so- 
ciety in Israel . . . narrow-minded tribalism 
and fanatic, historic nationalism [of the kind] 
that exists today in South Africa.” 

Professional criticism has in the main been 


directed against the official government view 
that considers anything less than total peace 
—treached through direct negotiation—or the 
retention of the current territorial status quo 
as disastrous for Israel. The professors have 
emphasized the importance of beginning a pro- 
cess of gradual reconciliation which may even- 
tually lead to peace, even without direct ne- 
gotiations in the first stage, and without ex- 
change of ambassadors. The initiative in such 
a process, they say, must come from Israel. It 
implies risk; it must include, among other 
things, a renunciation of territorial claims and 
new efforts to solve the problem of Arab ref- 
ugees now under Israeli military rule. 

As another prominent Hebrew University 
professor, Avigdor Levontin, said at a confer- 
ence in Tel Aviv, the official Israeli insistence 
on formal negotiations leading to formal peace 
treaties with the Arabs is tantamount to al- 
lowing ‘‘the ideal to be the enemy of the pos- 
sible. . . . It is strange and even embarrassing 
to see grown-up, careful people chasing after 
the mirage of a document in the desert of ha- 
tred and suspicions as if they had been infect- 
ed by some virus of pactomania.” 


An important point of friction between lib- 
eral intellectuals and the government has been 
over-recognition or nonrecognition of the Pal- 
estinian Arabs now under Israeli control as a 
“‘national entity.”’ The reaction of most gov- 
ernment ministers so far has been to deny the 
existence of a Palestinian Arab nation. It is, 
of course, nothing that Israel may justly de- 
cide unilaterally; in'the final analysis the ques- 
tion whether there is a Palestinian Arab na- 
tion or not depends upon the Palestinian Arabs 
themselves. Yet there is a deep irony in the doc- 
trinal efforts of some Israeli leaders to ‘“‘prove” 
that the Palestinian Arabs do not have the ‘‘at- 
tributes” of a distinct nation. Less than a gen- 
eration ago, the same leaders were engaged in 
a similar debate—but with a reversal of roles 
—against those who denied that Jews had the 
common attributes of nationhood. 
Considering the intensity of the threat from 
outside and the traumatic fears generated from 
within Israel by a seemingly endless conflict, a 
remarkable freedom of consciousness and of 
expression has thus far been preserved. The 
Tel Aviv stage has seen a sudden spate of pac- 
ifist plays. The Peace and Lysistrata by Ar- 
istophanes and Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance by 
John Arden all opened at the same time. Pro- 
fessor Talmon was offered (and refused) a seat 
in parliament by the ruling Labor party. So 
far there has been little evidence of the moral 
decline and morass which critics are predict- 
ing. But only two and a half years have passed 
since the war. How long can the present qual- 
ity of life be maintained? Continuing Arab 
threats of war lead to greater Israeli inclina- 
tions to extend the border for security reasons, 
which in turn feeds the Arab desire for war. It 
is difficult to see how this vicious circle will be 


broken. The future moral quality of life in Is- 
rael now becomes a question of paramount im- 
portance. Israel is not now a “‘garrison state.” 
But can it maintain, at one and the same time, 
the martial posture of Sparta and the civil vir- 
tues of Athens, as Deputy Premier Yigal Allon 
recently claimed it could? The key is in the oc- 
cupied areas. The occupation regime started 
out with a humaneness rare in the history of 
such regimes in modern times. There are in- 
dications that it is getting less so. Among the 
population of the occupied areas frustration 
is growing. The little cooperation there was in 
the beginning is diminishing. The traditional 
feudal leadership is losing ground to young 
radicals. Frustration leads to resistance, resis- 
tance leads to repression, repression leads to 
indiscriminate terror, indiscriminate terror 
leads to indiscriminate reprisals. Recent acts 
of indiscriminate terror in Gaza and in the Ju- 
dean village of Halhul have already led to the 
indiscriminate blowing up of dozens of hous- 
es of people who had nothing to do with the 
particular acts of terror which these reprisals 
were meant to revenge; they simply happened 
to live in the neighborhood. 

The reprisals of Gaza and Halhul were the 
first serious departure from a policy solemnly 
announced two years ago and to which the oc- 
cupation army has so far meticulously ad- 
hered. Defense Minister Dayan, in announcing 
the new policy of reprisal, picked a particu- 
larly unfortunate term to describe it. He called 
it “‘neighborhood punishment.”’ Such punish- 
ment, he said, was now necessary in view of 
the increasing terrorism in the areas. 

The actual promulgation of this policy a few 
weeks earlier had raised few eyebrows. The 
press gave it little attention. But Dayan’s ter- 
minology released a small storm both in the 
cabinet and in the press. In the cabinet the 
storm quickly subsided; it remained uncertain 
what the future policy of reprisals would be. 
As for the general public, it seemed that these 
harsher, less discriminate reprisals were also 
beginning to be treated asa matter of ein breira, 
no alternative. a 


To escape Arab shelling, children of Kib- 
butz Maoz Haim in Beisan Valley near 
Jordan border spend nights underground. 















THE CAT 


THAT 
FLIES 


Leaping over a breaker in the southern Cal- 
ifornia surf, this lightweight catamaran looks 
more like a kite on takeoff than a boat. Ac- 
tually it is the friskiest newcomer among plea- 
sure sailboats. The designer, Hobie Alter, likes 
to think of it as a kind of flying surfboard. Un- 
like conventional boats, which knife through 
the water, Alter’s cat skitters along on the sur- 
face, resting on two 14-foot fiber-glass hulls. 
Fully loaded, the boat draws only eight inches 
of water. 

Alter is a native Californian whose custom- 
built surfboards, known as ‘‘Hobies,” are 
prized among the surfing brotherhood. (Last 
year President Nixon was given one by his 
daughters, but has yet to try it out.) His cata- 
maran was designed to help dedicated surfers 
find excitement on breezy days. Strong onshore 
wind usually ruins good surfing waves but 
proves ideal for the cat, which can reach speeds 
of more than 20 miles an hour. In 18 months 
Alter has sold 1,000 of the boats at $1,195 each, 
many to surfers who like their light weight 
(215 pounds) and maneuverability, yet find 
them tough enough to take the jolting ocean 
waves. Because it has kick-up rudders and no 
centerboards, it can be sailed far offshore or 
right up to the beach. Best of all, the cat of- 
fers a sport of apparent high hazard, with no 
more real danger than a sudden dunking. 
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With a strong wind, lots of nerve and 
a working knowledge of the waves, 
a Hobie Cat can be navigated like 
a surfboard, alternately riding the 
waves ashore and sailing back to sea 
again against the breakers (right). 
Since the catamaran is purposely un- 
weighted, one hull tends to lift when 





the boat is heading into the wind 
(above). If an unexpected gust knocks 
the cat over, a crew member can 
easily right it again by hauling on 
special lines attached to each hull 
(below). Veteran skippers have tipped 
over, righted their. boats and been 
back under full sail within 60 seconds. 


— ee Sen ae — 
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Who reads LIFE Atlantic? 


You do! 

and 2 million others like you, 
throughout Europe, 

the Middle East and Africa. 
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buyers have had 
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Harold Krents, blind law student, escorts Kit Wil- 
liams to Butterflies Are Free, a show suggested 
by his life. Below, Harold gets tips on singing 
from Keir Dullea, who portrays Harold in play. 











In the play, blind hero cuddles his chick 


What? 
Laugh ata 
Blind Boy? 


B by TOM PRIDEAUX 


y the end of the first act in Broadway’s hit 
Butterflies Are Free, a blind boy has gone to bed 
with a cute stranger from the apartment next door 
(above) and his mother has barged in to register 
her dismay. 

That a play about a blind boy’s fight to win his 
independence living alone in New York—a som- 
ber subject by all rights—should come off as a 
bright sex comedy is due mainly to a real-life blind 
youth named Harold Krents who sparked off the 
play. But though Butterflies is deft and ingenious, 
Harold himself, now a Harvard law student, is a 
far more complex, provoking and moving char- 
acter than anyone might guess from seeing his sen- 
timentalized stage prototype. 

When Harold was 9 years old doctors told him 
he was going to be totally blind. ‘‘I bawled my 
head off. But I remember lying in bed that night 
and growing up. I knew I had to grow up or fold 
up—to be dependent or independent.” 


CONTINUED 
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CONTINUED 


Two years ago Harold answered his Scarsdale, 
N.Y. draft board summons by declaring he was 
blind. Unconvinced, the board rated him 1-A. 
Since he writes songs for a hobby, he dispatched 
a funny home-made ballad to General Hershey 
(to the tune of On Top of Old Smoky), asking 
the general to join him in Vietnam ‘‘just to help 
me aim my gun.” Harold told several news com- 
mentators about the Army’s goof, with the result 
that he was asked to repeat his story and sing his 
song on national talk shows. In Los Angeles, by 
chance, he was heard by Playwright Leonard 
Gershe, who was so taken by Harold’s humor- 
ous attitude that he decided to write a play with 
a similar hero. Last summer, while Butterflies was 
rehearsing, Gershe met Harold and asked him to 
give Keir Dullea, who acts the hero, a few tips 
on how a blind person behaves. 

In the play, the hero’s main problem is to avoid 
pity and be treated like a normal human being. 
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Harold’s problems are more ambiguous. He 
acutely needs to feel self-sufficient and yet he 
acutely needs people. His mother learned Braille 
so that she could teach it to him. She also helped 
him through high school by reading his lessons 
aloud. With similar help from others, he grad- 
uated cum laude from Harvard. And now in law 
school he has organized a platoon of girl readers 
from nearby Simmons College, who come to his 
room for 13 hours a day, reading law books to 
him for two-hour stretches, while he takes notes 
on a Braille machine. When he goes to a lecture, 
which is seldom, he totes his machine along. The 
girls are not paid, but enjoy the chance to meet 
other law students who drop into Harold’s room, 
which has become a sort of dating bureau. Har- 
old himself has steady girl friends but, he says, 
“‘T never date my readers because if I do, 1 don’t 
get much reading done.” 

The keynote to Harold’s survival is tireless cal- 


“There aren’t any dirty books in 
Braille,’ bemoans Harold, 
own song at Cambridge coffeehouse. 


in his 
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Outside of his Harvard dormitory, 
Harold plays football, Krents-style, 
in the snow with a Radcliffe girl. 





Like changing of the guards, girls 
come in relays to Harold’s room 
to read law books aloud to him. 


culation. When he comes to New York, he must 
arrange for taxi drivers and airline officials to ex- 
pedite his trip. Refusing to feel uptight in a dark 
flue, he has iear “ed to put people at ease so he 
can circulate more easily among them. In the pro- 
cess of making contacts with the sighted world, 
he sometimes tries too hard. Sometimes he is a 
pain in the neck. He must always test, probe, risk 
and reach out. By necessity he is a young man on 
the make, making his way into the visible world. 

Harold is not the same kind of struggling boy 
who appears on the stage. But the play is very 
close to him, for it resorts to the same devices 
—music and humor—that Harold uses to shake 
up the prejudiced attitude most people have 
against the blind. He has seen the show twice, and 
especially likes to listen to audiences during inter- 
missions. ‘‘It means a lot to me to hear how their 
tin-cup stereotype of a blind person is being 
changed. I feel I am in some way responsible.” 


the high-fashion 
of internationd 
drinking 
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ccording to government estimate, the Black 
Panthers number only about 1,200 mem- 
bers. They are scattered across the U.S. in 
two dozen chapters, some tightly organized, oth- 
ers so unstable that a single arrest could bring 
about their collapse. Yet the Panthers have 
emerged as the symbol of militant black rage, 
the hard edge of confrontation with the police. 
‘*They are convinced,” says a senior Justice De- 
partment official, ‘‘that the black man will never 
get his just dues without the force of violence. 
Whitey just won’t give in. So someone has to 
overthrow the system, and they’re it.” 

The Panthers spout the rhetoric of revolution 
(‘‘Seize the time! All power to the people!’’) and 
in chilling, specific detail exhort their member- 
ship (‘‘Guns, baby, guns. Kill the racist pig cops. 
Kill Richard Nixon’’). They have armed them- 
selves heavily in the name of self-defense and 
they have used their weapons—not only in self- 
defense. So far, in the running guerrilla war of 
rooftop sniping, midnight ambush and mass 
shoot-outs that the Panthers and police have been 
waging ina number of cities, four policemen have 
been killed and scores more wounded. In turn 
at least 19 Panthers are dead (pp. 48, 49) and 
many have been wounded. (The Panthers claim 
28 dead, but it is uncertain that more than a 
dozen have died of police bullets.) 

The Panthers charge that law officers are con- 
ducting a nationally coordinated campaign to ex- 
terminate them. The police deny it, but a Chi- 
cago sergeant speaks for many when he argues, 
“*T don’t say cops should have a hunting license 


Weapons poised, San Francisco riot 
police (below) face a taunting crowd 
outside Black Panther headquarters 
last spring after they had broken up 





Black Panthers: the 


to shoot people, but when anybody—I don’t care 
what his color—starts screaming ‘Kill the pig 
cops’ or tries to start a revolution, he belongs in 
jail. And when they start shooting police, they 
sure as hell are going to get shot back.” 

In December the street war intensified when 
police raided Panther headquarters in Los An- 
geles and Chicago. In the latter raid two Pan- 
thers were killed, and there is evidence that the 
police did virtually all the shooting. The events 
gained the group so much public sympathy that 
a Los Angeles police official suggested, ‘‘Maybe 
we’re playing the Panthers’ game.” Hitherto 
stand-offish black moderates gave statements of 
support, and some white liberals gave fund-rais- 
ing parties and pledged money—especially wel- 
come because the Panthers are chronically short. 

But the crackdown will continue. ‘‘I don’t see 
the Panthers snowballing enough to succeed in 
overthrowing the government,” saysa federal of- 
ficial. ‘‘But they’re not too small to kill police, 
and maybe others. We can’t allow it.” 

Lire asked the noted black photographer and 
author Gordon Parks, a man respected in both 
the black and white communities, to report on 
the Panthers and their leaders, especially El- 
dridge Cleaver, the Panther minister of infor- 
mation. After serving a term for rape and as- 
sault, Cleaver was on parole when authorities 
ordered him back to prison because of his in- 
volvement in a Panther-police incident. Afraid 
that he would be killed in jail, he fled the 
country and is now living in Algiers. Parks’s 
interview with him begins on the next page. 


a Panther street rally. At right, a Pan- 
ther in Detroit kept a trigger-ready 
vigil in December following a re- 
port that a police raid was imminent. 











hard edge of confrontation 





Eldridge Cleaver in Algiers, 


a visit with Papa Rage 


0 by GORDON PARKS 


ne night, just before I left New 
York to see Eldridge Cleaver in Al- 
giers, a squad car eased alongside me 
and stopped. Two policemen jumped 
out. The older one carried a walkie- 
talkie and the younger one blocked 
my path and demanded some iden- 
tification. I was walking briskly from 
my East Side apartment, late for the 
theater. Despite the fact that I, like 
many other black people, experience 
this type of harassment constantly, 
I was impatient. When I asked why 
I had to identify myself, the young- 
er one warned me that he would run 
me in if I didn’t. ‘‘I’d prefer that,”’ I 
said. He copped out, assuring me 
that things could be worked out 
there on the street. Then he informed 
me I was in a wealthy neighborhood 
where there had been several robber- 
ies lately. 

“Do I look like a robber to you?” 

“All robbers don’t go around 
wearing little black masks,” he said. 

‘*And all robbers don’t go around 
wearing black faces,’ I countered. 
As I reached for my wallet to prove 
once again that I wasn’t a criminal, 
his hand inched toward his gun. 

“You two are pretty jumpy,” I 
said, pulling out my LIFE card. 

I have always tuned out at the 
term ‘‘pig.’’ But when those two fat 
faces reddened at the sight of that 
card, I too got the image—very 
clearly. I turned and walked off. 

“Sorry, Mr. Parks.” I kept walk- 
ing. ‘‘Just doing our job. Trying to 
protect you. Merry Christmas.” I 


went on without answering, shocked 
at my thoughts of rifles with silenc- 
ers, of rooftops—and pigs. 

Several days later I told Cleaver 
about my experience. He smiled eas- 
ily and spoke softly. ‘‘Things 
haven’t changed much back in Bab- 
ylon since I’ve been on vacation.” 
To him my incident must have 
seemed like absolutely nothing. His 
last encounter with the California 
police ended with17-year-old Bobby 
Hutton shot to death, one Black 
Panther and two policemen injured, 
and Cleaver being hustled off to jail 
with a bullet-shattered leg. 

Cleaver was now living with his 
wife Kathleen and their 5-month- 
old son, Maceo, outside of Algiers in 
one of those yellowish-white con- 
crete houses that line the Mediterra- 
nean coast. It was wet, windy and 
unusually cold for Algiers. He was 
slumped in a chair, his legs stretched 
out, the infant slung across his 
shoulder. He gently massaged the 
boy’s back. In the soft, rain-filtered 
light from the sea, he looked like any 
other father trying to burp his child. 
But his mind was on a tragic, more 
violent thing—the killing of his fel- 
low Panthers, Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark, by Chicago police. ‘‘It 
was cold-blooded murder,” he said 
in a low, caustic tone. 

I handed him some clippings from 
the American press, most of which, 
I felt, condemned the police action 
in the killings. Cleaver started to 
read and I watched for some type 
of reaction. As his eyes moved over 
the print his dark face was immo- 





bile. Maceo finally burped. Eldridge 
called Kathleen. ‘‘Come get this 
Panther.’ As she took Maceo away, 
Eldridge frowned. ‘‘That little cat 
will give them hell one of these 
days.” He lit a cigarette, took a 
healthy swallow of Scotch and start- 
ed reading again. I got up and 
looked about the house. 

There were five rooms, counting 
a tiled kitchen that also faced the sea. 
Emory Douglas, the Panthers’ min- 
ister of culture, and his wife Judy oc- 
cupied one room. Connie Matthews, 
an attractive girl who represented 
the Panthers in Scandinavia, had the 
other room. Off a dark hallway was 
the ‘‘workshop,” littered with type- 
writers, mimeograph machines, 
printing materials, Emory’s posters 
and party leaflets in several lan- 
guages. The large living room-bed- 
room in which I had left Eldridge 
was the gathering point. 

There was very little laughter in 
that house. Too many brothers were 
in coffins or prisons. The cold eve- 
nings were spent talking of friends, 
revolution and death, thinking and 
planning to Otis Redding’s blues, to 
Elaine Brown’s protest songs and to 
the soul-stirrings of Aretha Franklin 
and James Brown. It was the clut- 
tered, temporary shelter of a black 
man in exile—where bags stay 


‘packed and all precious things are 


made portable. 


leaver had finished reading the 
clippings when I returned. ‘‘Well, 
what do you think?” I said. 

‘Crap. Unadulterated objective 
crap. So we have to be shot up and 
murdered in our homes before peo- 
ple become indignant. We have 
charged the police with ambush and 
murder over and over again. Now, 
after 28 murders, people are taking 
a look. What are we supposed to do, 
pray for deliverance?”’ He asked the 
question in a soft, dispassionate 
voice, then answered it himself. 
‘‘Their deaths will have to be 
avenged. The cops who murdered 
them must be punished in the same 
way they committed the crime.” 

“Right on, Papa Rage,” Kathleen 
snapped. Her blue-green eyes were 
smoldering beneath a great copper- 
colored bushy Afro. Her face, pale, 
strong and intense, revealed a fear- 
lessness equal to her husband’s. 


Wounded in a 1968 Oakland police 
ambush in which another Panther 
was killed, Cleaver was taken away 
in a police ambulance. State au- 
thorities then revoked his parole. 


In their home outside Algiers, 
Parks photographed Cleaver and 
his wife Kathleen beneath a pic- 
ture of Huey P. Newton, founder 
of the Black Panther Party, who is 
now in prison for manslaughter. 


“Right on,” she repeated. Maceo 
began to cry. Eldridge picked him 
up. ““He’s angry. He was born angry 
—like a real Panther.” 

When Maceo quieted I mentioned 
that Arthur Goldberg and Roy Wil- 
kins were forming a committee to do 
some investigating of their own. 

“‘And what are those dudes go- 
ing to investigate?” 

“The killing of Hampton and 
Clark.” 

Eldridge scratched his beard and 
smiled for the first time. ‘‘And they 
will wind up saying the police were 
justified in shooting the brothers.” 

“They might find just the oppo- 
site.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference 
what they find. It’s too late for their 
concern. The brothers are dead. All 
that is left is the problem. The Pan- 
ther is the solution.” 

““Are you aware of the great 
amount of sympathy that has sprung 
up among even the black moderates 
since the Chicago incident?” 

“Sympathy won’t stop bullets. 
And we can’t defend every black per- 
son in Babylon. Right now it’s a big 
job just to keep ourselves alive. It’s 
the brother’s job, and right, to de- 
fend his own home. And there’s only 
one way for him to do that. When 
cops bust through your door, put a 
gun in their faces and say, ‘Split, 
mother!’ There’s alternatives. Call 
the U.N., or the civil liberty boys, 
or the police station, and tell them 
you’re being shot up. Then wait.” 

‘‘What do the Panthers have to 
offer black moderates other than vi- 
olence, or a fight to death?” 

‘Nothing. Not even condolences, 
for they will bring about their own 
deaths through their own apathy.” 
He got up and moved across the 
room. He is big, well over six feet, 
broad-shouldered and powerfully 
built. He moves with the brutal grace 
of a fighter. “‘Violence? Our people 
are programmed into worse violence 
by Uncle Sam. Tell me, why should 
black boys have to go fight Kore- 
ans and Vietnamese boys, instead of 
the Maddoxes, Reagans and Wallac- 
es at home? A crazed white lunatic 
can attack a black man on the street. 
But when the cops come they first 
club the ‘violent nigger.’ Violence? 
We hate it. But is it violent to shoot 
a cop who breaks into your home 
bent on killing you? If so, the Pan- 
thers are violent.” 

I remembered that right after the 
murder of Martin Luther King, 
Black Panthers spread through the 
ghettos cautioning angry young 
blacks against violence and rioting. 

CONTINUED 








Nineteen men 
the Panthers 
list as 
‘murdered’ 





Welton Armstead, 17, shot by po- 
lice, Seattle, October 1969. Inquest 
ruled it ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 


Spurgeon Winters, 19, shot by 
police, Chicago, November 1969. 
ruled it 


Inquest 





CONTINUED 


It only gives the cops a chance to 
kill more of us, they warned. And I 
thought it significant that after a 
study of violence, the Lemberg Cen- 
ter at Brandeis University reported 
that ‘‘of 381 racial disorders occur- 
ring between January and August 
1969, only 17 involved Black Pan- 
thers and of those 17 only eight were 
violent confrontations between po- 
lice and Black Panthers.” 

But the police have demanded the 
Panthers’ heads, and the Panthers 
pridefully tell the police to come and 
get them. As I sat there with Cleav- 
er, I thought that to avoid the even 
greater tragedy, all of us would have 
to become more than idle witnesses. 
The police must be urged not to pro- 
voke the black revolution into a fe- 
rocious blindness; the Panthers must 
realize that they have emerged as a 
vital part of our fight, but that rea- 
son, more than tough rhetoric, is the 
order of those thousands, black or 
white, who would support us. Sure- 
ly, I thought, somewhere in our his- 
tory of hatred and death for one an- 
other, there must be an even greater 
place for courage and love. 

“‘What is the future of the young 
black man in America?” J said. 

“Right now their future is in the 
hands of the Wallaces, Agnews, Nix- 
ons, Reagans, McClellans and their 
cops. The black youths in Babylon 
won't have a future unless they have 
the guts to fight for it.” 

So many times during his own life, 
I thought, Cleaver has appeared to 
have had no future. He had found 
himself while behind prison walls. 
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Fred Hampton, 21, shot by police, 
Chicago, December 1969. Inquest 
termed it ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 





“Sustifiable.”” 


There he wrote Soul on Ice, a pow- 
erful and remarkably frank insight 
into himself. He had been in and out 
of jail since he was 16, and when he 
left prison, at 31, he got involved in 
the black revolution, politics and the 
Black Panther party. 

‘*And from then on,” he said wist- 
fully, ‘‘the parole authorities gave 
me more trouble than they did when 
I was a robber. The cops tried to kill 
me one night in a planned ambush. 
They murdered little Bobby Hutton 
instead. They slammed me into Va- 
caville with a shot-up leg and re- 
voked my parole without a hearing.”’ 


was in California when Superior 
Court Judge Raymond J. Sher- 

win freed him on a writ of habeas 
corpus, observing that Cleaver had 
been a model parolee. I told Cleav- 
er that I was surprised at this ruling 
—-since the authorities from Reagan 
on down had lined up against him. 

“That didn’t stop them,”’ he went 
on. ‘“‘They trumped up some more 
charges and ordered me back to pris- 
on. I knew that if I went back to pris- 
on I would be killed. So I split.” 
Now, despite suggestions that, for 
his own safety, he prolong his “‘va- 
cation from Babylon,”’ Cleaver told 
me, “‘I’m going back home to San 
Francisco. Two-seven-seven-seven 
Pine is my address. Nobody is go- 
ing to keep me away from it.” 

I asked him if he couldn’t do the 
party more good by writing from Al- 
giers, citing as an example the tre- 
mendous sale of his books back in 
the States. He bristled. ““You can’t 


John Huggins, 23, shot to death, 
UCLA lunchroom, January 1969. 
Rival black militants convicted. 





Sidney Miller, 21, shot by store- 
keeper, Seattle, November 1969. 
The storekeeper was not charged. 





Walter Pope, 20, shot by po- 
lice, Los Angeles, October 1969. 
Inquest: ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 


Mark Clark, 22, shot by police, 
Chicago, December 1969. Inquest 
called it ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 





Alprentice Carter, 26, shot, UCLA 
lunchroom, January 1969. Ri- 
val black militants were convicted. 





Tommy Lewis, 18, shot by police, 
Los Angeles, August 1968. Inquest 
ruled it ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 


These four policemen died in 


John Frey, 23, shot arresting Huey 
Newton, Oakland, 1967. Newton 
was convicted of manslaughter. 


fight pigs with eloquence. I’ve got to 
physically commit myself.” 

If he comes back, and I am sure 
he will, I believe it is to avoid an- 
other kind of death. The death in- 
side him in exile is as bad as the other 
kind of death I fear awaits him back 
here. Cleaver is armored with the 
brutal truth of Panther history, of 
hard streets and tough prisons. Yet 
a basic naiveté makes him vulner- 
able at times. “‘Do you think Rea- 
gan and his cops really want me 
back?” he asked me with all serious- 
ness, ‘‘or do you think they would 
sleep better if I stayed lost?” 

I didn’t know. “‘But do you want 
them to sleep better?” I asked. 

“‘T want them in a constant state 








Francis Rappaport, 32, in Chica- 
go gun battle, November, 1969. 
A Panther charged with murder. 


of nightmare,”’ he answered icily. He 
sat down, lit another cigarette and 
crossed his legs. Then, eyeing me 
closely, he told me that the Black 
Panthers would like for me to join 
their party. ‘“You could serve as a 
minister of information.” I spent an 
uncomfortable moment thinking 
that one over. “‘A lot of young cats 
would be glad to follow you in.” 

“T’m honored,” I finally said, 
““but—” 

“We need you more than the Es- 
tablishment does.” 

“‘T’'m honored,” I repeated, “‘but 
you must realize that as a journalist 
I'd lose objectivity.” Objectivity, I 
thought, the word he hated so much. 
“‘T have things I want to report to 





Sylvester Bell, 34, beaten and shot, 
San Diego, August 1969. Rival 
black militants have been accused. 





Nathanial Clark, 19, shot by wife, 
who Panthers say is police agent, 
in Los Angeles, September 1969. 





Bobby Hutton, 17, shot by police, 
Oakland, April 1968. Grand jury 
ruled it ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 


Larry Roberson, 20, shot by Chi- 
cago police, July 1969, died in 
September. Judged “justifiable.” 





Inquest 


Inquest 


gunfights with the Panthers 





John Gilhooly, 21, shot,gun bat- 
tle in Chicago, November 1969. 
A Panther charged with murder. 


as big an audience as possible.” 

“T’m more concerned about 
young strong cats following you into 
the party.” He had me thinking 
—back to the inflexible Malcolm X. 
Cleaver was proving to be even more 
intransigent—the most uncompro- 
mising individual I ever met. 

I explained that my interests go 
beyond those of the Black Panthers, 
to other minorities and factions of 
the black movement who want 
change. He eased off, suggesting that 
we leave it open. I wondered wheth- 
er he felt my position was a cred- 
itable one. Looking back to that mo- 
ment I find that I am displeased with 
my answer. I should have said: Both 
of us are caught up in the truth of 


Nelson Sasscer, 24, shot, Santa 
Ana, Calif., June 1969. Panther 
was accused, is still awaiting trial. 





the black man’s ordeal. Both of us 
are possessed by that truth which we 
define through separate experience. 
How we choose to act it out is the 
only difference. You recognize my 
scars and I acknowledge yours. You 
are 35. 1am 57. We meet over a deep 
chasm of time, the events of which 
forged different weapons for us. If I 
were 20 years old now I would prob- 
ably be a Black Panther. I remem- 
ber as a kid I always took the first 
lick before I fought back. But a fist 
is not a bullet. [ too would shoot a 
cop, or anyone else, who forced his 
way into my house to kill me. You 
are risking everything by going back 
to challenge a system we both dis- 
like. I will continue to fight also, but 





Steve Bartholomew, 21, shot by 
police, Los Angeles, August 1968. 
ruled 





Robert Lawrence, 22, shot by po- 
lice, Los Angeles, August 1968. 


ruled 





it ‘‘justifiable.” 


it ‘‘justifiable.”” 


on my terms. I prefer to change 
things without violence—providing 
violence is not thrust upon me. If this 
is your position, too, then your 
weapons and mine are not as irrec- 
oncilable as you might think. 

Cleaver went on: “‘Black people 
are afraid to join a militant group. 
They’re afraid the cops will shoot 
them. That’s just why we made the 
cops our political target—to prove 
to the brother that cops are just fat, 
gristle and blood.” 

Iasked him what chances the Pan- 
thers had against the overwhelming 
police power. “‘If we worried about 
the odds, we would be defeated from 
the start,’’ he said. 


t was dusk. Kathleen brought in 
a bowl of lamb stew. Cleaver 
reached over and spooned a mouth- 
ful, talking all the while. ‘“We won’t 
be alone. A lot of whites relate to 
the same issues that we do. They’re 
just as uptight. The Establishment 
will have to deal with them as well. 
Enough tear gas and head whipping 
will establish the common enemy.” 
“Do you welcome whites to the 
fight?” 

“‘Of course. There has to be some 
interconnection. We hope through 
some sort of coalition to bring a 
change for everyone. I just don’t be- 
lieve that most whites will stand by 
and see a minority wiped out with- 
out trying to put a stop to it.” 

““And the Communists? There are 
a lot of reports that they are trying 
to infiltrate your party.” 

““Black people don’t need Com- 


John Savage, 21, shot on San Di- 
ego street in May 1969. Rival 
black militant is awaiting trial. 


Arthur Morris, 28, shot in 1968 
Los Angeles gun fight not involv- 
ing police. No one was charged. 


Frank Diggs, 40, found shot 


munists to teach them about trou- 
ble. The jails in Babylon produce 
more rebels and revolutionaries than 
the Communists could dream of 
producing back there. An incredible 
number of those rebels are black, 
and their numbers are growing by 
the hour. We are out to tear down 
the system not with fire, not with 
guns—but with solid political and 
scientific know-how. If it comes to 
guerrilla warfare, individuals will 
die. But individual tragedy can’t 
block liberation for the masses.” 

“*And what will you build in the 
rubble?” 

“Social justice. If the blacks took 
power tomorrow and treated the 
whites like the whites have treated 
us for 400 years, I’d try to crush them 
too. We promise to replace racism 
with racial solidarity. There are no 
better weapons. We are disciplined 
revolutionaries who hate violence. 
That’s why we aim to stop it at our 
front and back doors. Then we won’t 
have to worry about our children dy- 
ing in blood-drenched beds.” 

That night I left Cleaver on a wet, 
wind-swept street. It was strange 
that his last words were about so- 
cial justice, the kind that is irrespec- 
tive of a man’s color. I thought 
about other brilliant young black 
men like Stokely Carmichael, Mal- 
colm X and Martin Luther King, 
one self-exiled, two long since 
gunned down. I couldn’t help but 
feel that Cleaver’s promise, like their 
dreams, would go unfulfilled. Social 
justice, it seems, is much more dif- 
ficult to come by than martyrdom. ™ 
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Pa] 


to 


death in Long Beach, Calif., De- 
cember 1968. Assailant unknown. 





Alex Rackley, 24, tortured, shot, 
New Haven, Conn., May 1969. 
Panthers are charged with murder. 


Inside Black Panther national head- 
quarters in Berkeley (left), Panther 
Lauryn Williams frisks a white girl 
visitor for arms, or dope that might 
be planted to provoke a police raid. 


In a San Francisco warehouse, un- 
teers work on The Black Panther, the 
party’s newspaper and propaganda 
organ. Each week 100,000 copies are 
distributed nationally and overseas. 





‘We want the same things King 
wanted. Our tactics are different’ 


Returning from Algiers, Parks sought out 
Panthers in the U.S. to see how the orga- 
nization works and to get a sense of why 
young blacks join it. In California David 
Hilliard, the Panther chief of staff, showed 
him a battle plan drawn up by the Berkeley 
police for an assault on the national Pan- 
ther headquarters: ‘‘Assign two-man squad 
to front with shotgun (solid slugs) and ar- 
mor-piercing rifle to blast armor plate off 
upper windows. . . . Use buckshot to shoot 
out all lower windows. Use rifle slugs to try 
and knock open main front door. ... As- 
sault squad (three men) armed with sub- 
machine guns .. . enter building... . 
Two men ... fire 30 rounds each through 
second-story floor and reload. .. . The en- 
tire building should be flooded with tear gas. 
The entire upper floor should be covered 
with intense fire. ... Assault squad will then 
proceed upstairs and bring down the 
wounded and/or dead.” Berkeley Police 
Chief Bruce Baker said he had not seen the 
plan, but admitted it was ‘‘probably the 
work of our sergeants.” So far that attack 
hasn’t come. ‘‘But,”’ says Parks, ‘“‘it was 
so much like the one in Chicago that did 
happen—except for the tear gas—that I 
couldn’t get it out of my mind. I sat in the 
Panthers’ headquarters and looked at floors 
where 60 rounds were to burst through, at 





windows that buckshot would blast out.” 

The fear of surprise attack is a fact of 
life for the Panthers and helps explain their 
conviction that the whole white world is 
against them. ‘“To understand these kids,” 
says Parks, ‘“‘you have to understand rac- 
ism as a black man knows it. Their enemy 
is the police. And if you are part of that si- 
lent majority that wants the police to wipe 
them out, then you are their enemy too.” 

Less than four years old, the Panther or- 
ganization is already rich in legend. In 
Berkeley, David Hilliard described to Parks 
the first confrontation between police and 
Huey Newton, the Panthers’ charismatic 
founder. Armed with an M-1 and a law 
book, Newton had faced down seven cops 
in front of a black street crowd. ‘‘Huey 
did what those people had wanted to do 
for a long time. He told a bunch of cops 
that he was through being kicked around 
by them. The black brothers got the mes- 
sage. So did the cops.” 

Newton is now in prison. So is Bobby 
Seale, a Panther leader who, as a defendant 
in the Chicago conspiracy trial, was sen- 
tenced to four years for contempt and at 
one point was ordered bound and gagged 
in court by Judge Julius Hoffman. Seale also 
is fighting extradition to Connecticut where 
there is a murder charge against him. 

Parks interviewed Seale in a San Fran- 
cisco jail. ‘‘Our goals,” Seale told him, 
“are the same ones the white man fights 
for. A decent education for our children, 
good jobs, good housing. We have a break- 
fast program to feed poor kids. We work 
for voter registration so that eventually we 
can wrest control of black communities 
from the police. In fact we want just about 
the same things Martin Luther King want- 
ed. It’s only our tactics that differ. There 
are some street crossings in black neigh- 
borhoods that need traffic lights. Our kids 
have to run like hell to keep from getting 
hit. We’ll help them get across safely even 
if we have to use guns.” 

Parks found the same contrast between 
vicious rhetoric and earnest goals in all 
the groups he visited. He also noted that 
Panther influence is spreading in the black 
community. “‘At first I thought my son 
James was just infatuated with the black 
leather jacket and beret,’’ Mrs. Dorothy 
Wood, the middle-class mother of a recruit, 


Attorney Charles Garry, whom the 
Panthers call ‘‘the White Panther’ be- 


told him. ‘‘But after he explained about the 
breakfast program and some of the other 
aims it was easier for me to accept. Natural- 
ly I worry for his safety. He’s been arrested 
three times, just for selling the Panther 
newspaper. They dropped the charges, but 
itll probably happen again next week.” 


cause he has defended so many of 
them in court, confers with Bobby 
Seale in a San Francisco jail. Above, 
Seale’s wife Artie and their son Malik, 
3, visit Berkeley headquarters, where 
Mrs. Seale remains an active Panther. 
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In their chapter headquarters in San 
Francisco, five Panthers stare straight 
into Parks’s camera. ‘After 400 years 
of struggle and death,”’ says Chief of 
Staff David Hilliard (center), ‘‘revo- 
lution is the only thing left.’’ The Pan- 
thers are careful to distinguish be- 
tween riot—which they feel the white 
community will accept, so long as it 
occurs in the ghetto—and revolution, 
which implies a far more sweeping 
and violent, but peculiarly American, 
change. “‘It won’t be a revolution like 
those in China, Russia, Cuba or Af- 
rica,’ Bobby Seale told Parks. ‘‘Just 
a Yankee Doodle kind of revolution.” 
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All airlines 


have the same regulations. 
So where is 
the big difference? 


All major international airlines 
are members of the International 
AirTransport Association (IATA) and 
have agreed on basic regulations. 

But the difference is when you 
do more than those regulations 
require. Here are a few examples: 

A Lufthansa mechanic has to 
study 3'/2 years before he is allowed 
to tighten a bolt on the plane. And 
the man who supervises him has to 


have atleastten years ofexperience. 

Our pilots make twice as many 
flights in the sweat shop - - the flight 
simulator - - than international regu- 
lations require. 

Our ticket agents go to a special 
school to study fare calculation. On 
a lot of long-distance flights you can 
save money depending on how your 
fare is calculated. 

Ourstewards andstewardesses 


© 





speak the languages of all 58 coun- 
tries we fly to. And not only the four 
that are required. 

And our chief cook, for example, 
had a lot of research and testing 
done to find a good German beer 
that travels well on jet aircraft and 
that can be stored anywhere in the 
world without changing its taste. 

You see, we work hard to be 
different. 


Lufthansa 


The dark one! 


(with a heart of gold) 


Negrita, the dark rum with 
the flavour to lighten 
anybody’s heart. 
Try it yourself with these 

_ parisian ways to use Negrita, 
the gourmet’s choice ‘ 
cakes, soufflés or 
flambés, fruit salads, 
ice-creams, 

_ long drinks... 





Hans Memling’s ‘‘Undoing the Wild Boar,” painted in the 15th Century 


Adventure on Posta 26, 
unarmed and in the rain 


A non-hunter 
joins a hunt 


by JAMES BELL 


4 o* 
FRENCH WES ® a 
— 


James Bell, long a TIME-LIFE correspondent who now 
is chief of the TIME-LIFE News Service’s Rome Bureau, 
heretofore has hunted only newsmaking human beings. 


TE ROME 
he other day I went on a wild boar hunt. I killed one work- 

ing day, two flasks of brandy and a package of cigarettes. 
Never having hunted for beasts of any sort, I had reserva- 
tions about accepting the invitation of President Giuseppe Sa- 
ragat to join him in a battuta di caccia al cinghiale at Castel 
Porziano, a crenellated and fortified estate built in the 15th Cen- 
tury by a Pope of noble birth and occupied for the past 100 
CONTINUED 
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To all 
British 
readers 
of Life 





BEA is a superb way to fly. 
If it wasn’t, we wouldn’t waste 
our Own space saying so. 


But from time to time you might like a change from your 
national airline. You wouldn’t contemplate anything that was 
not as punctual, efficient and well run as BEA but you might 
like to try an airline that could match BEA in all this, and still 

give you an experience that was different and memorable. 

PIA, is ready to accept the challenge. Next time you fly, keep a 
look out for us. We are happy to be given the once-over 
by people who know air travel. 


A British girl knows a good airline when 
she sees one— she's ong of our regulars. 


A TTAG 
BANGKOK e SHANGHAI e MANILA e CAN a 
This little coupon might be helpful in reminding you of the ae we fly to. 
“When you exchange it for a ticket, we promise to make you very, very happy. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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. And so to lunch in the castle 
with a boar on the wall 


CONTINUED 
years by Italy’s kings and presidents. But curiosity overcame 
reluctance. 

Being the type who likes to blend in with the surroundings, I 
asked a Roman tailor what, for goodness sake, one wore to a cac- 
cia al cinghiale? He looked it up: knickerbockers, heavy woolen 
stockings, special boots reaching the mid-calf, green jacket and 
a jaunty Tirolian hat with a long feather. However, over at the 
Quirinale they said forget it. Just wear something warm which 
you don’t mind getting muddy. 

So I got up before daybreak and drove 10 miles down the old 
Naples road. There, after much saluting and bowing, I was es- 
corted to a cheerful room with a roaring fire and 60-odd guests 
who were being assigned shooting positions. Rather timidly I ex- 
plained that the last thing I had shot at (and fortunately missed) 
was a wretched Japanese soldier in the final days of World War 
II and I had no desire to break my record of abstinence. The Ital- 
ians looked confused. To them, going on a caccia al cinghiale 
without shooting was like going to bed with a beautiful woman 
to catch up on sleep. In the end, having presented everyone else 
a lethal looking shotgun, they handed me two quarter-pint flasks 
of Stock 84, a mild brandy concocted in Trieste. Everyone else 
got only one flask. But inasmuch as I was otherwise unarmed, 
the Italians figured I needed the extra courage. 


I was taken through a sea of mud in a hay cart attached to a 
tractor to Posta 26. Posta 26 was way the hell and gone out in 
left field, obviously the place for one with no desire to slaughter 
boars. All the other posts were tall, solid steel structures sup- 
porting a wooden floor. They looked something like the things 
the Grepos use along the Berlin Wall. But Posta 26 was a rick- 
ety little platform, three short rungs out of the mud. Even an ex- 
hausted boar could have leapt in my lap without really trying. 

My accompagnatore, Hunting Guide Giuseppe Riparbelli, a 
compact man of middle age, was introduced. He would assist me 
in combating the ferocious cinghiale. Hunting Guide Riparbel- 
li’s first question to me was about the nature of my weapon. 

I showed him the two Stock 84s. “Sono uomino di due fucili”’ (I 
am a man with two guns), I said. He looked at me with in- 
comprehension tinged with contempt. After a whispered con- 
versation with the hunt master and many a glance at me over 
his shoulder, he shrugged and told me to get on Posta 26 and 
stay there because it was molto pericoloso (very dangerous). 

I mounted the stand and stood motionless, determined to 
first try friendship with the wild boar if he attacked me. Failing 
that I would hit him over the head with one or both of my 84s 
with force sufficient to stun but not do permanent damage. 

Well, the hunting horns tootled far off in the distance and 
they unleashed a hysterical pack of baying hounds. Beaters deep 
in the bush started shouting what sounded to me like “‘Gat-to, 
gat-to, wha-a-ay.”’ This surprised me for gatto means cat. Were 
they trying to insult the wild boars, I asked Hunting Guide Ri- 
parbelli? ‘‘Shhhh,”’ he replied, finger to lips. ‘“‘Cominciata. Eh?” 

For the next three and a half hours I alternately stood and 
sat on Posta 26. It started raining early on and I discovered 
that if I leaned forward the water pouring off my hat sounded 
““trip-trip-trippety-trip”’ as it struck the metal middle rung of 
the platform. 

The dogs came fairly close once. Hunting Guide Riparbelli 
crouched bravely before me surveying the bush and whispering 


that I should be alert for the vicious beast that would shortly 
CONTINUED 


More olives get stuck 
into Gordon’s than 


any other 
gin inthe 
world. 






Olive agrees. She doesn’t mind drowning 
in Gordon’s. She’s in the swim. 

Because Gordon's is the most popular gin 
in the world. Vivacious with vermouth. 
Young and sparkling with tonic. 
Frosty-fizzing with lemon or soda. Mix the 
Gin that goes down well with Olive. 


Mix with Gordon’s 
there’s nothing like it. 
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These ly 
bottles st 
speak the « = 
same language 


Both speak Spanish. Both are drawn 
from the fine, old Mérito Soleras. 

Both have the same exquisite, 
famous Mérito quality. There is only a 
difference in flavour and appearence. 

MERITO FINO: Dry on the palate 
and light in colour. Serve it cold. 
Delicious ! 

MERITO OLOROSO: With a touch 
of sweetness in its heavy body. 
Serve it chilled. 

Marvellous ! 
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Se Bodegas Marqués del Mérito. Jerez. Spain. 





Avisit 


with King Tut? 





Or Asay with Ivan the Terrible? A walk 
through Aristotle’s Athens? Or perhaps you 
would prefer to see a performance at the 
theater of Louis XIV with costumes by the 
king himself. You can choose your own fa- 
vourite - or discover new eras in the books 
of GREAT AGES OF MAN. 

This Time-Life series takes a lavishly de- 
tailed look at history. Each volume takes 
you to a point in history to discover what 
life was really like then. Using contemporary 
illustrations, artifacts and historic accounts, 
the writers, noted scholars and authorities, 
weave a vivid, fascinating picture of the past. 





Among the titles now available: 


ANCIENT EGYPT by Lionel Casson 

CLASSICAL GREECE by C.M. Bowra 

IMPERIAL ROME by Moses Hadas 

AGE OF FAITH by Anne Freemantle 

ANCIENT CHINA by Edward H. Schafer 


And others, at your bookseller Books 
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“KENWOOD”... The Name 
e Symbol 
Of Stereo Superiority 






COMPLETE 4-WAY 5-SPEAKER SYSTEM 
| WITH 12-INCH WOOFER KL-660 
4-TRACK, 3-SPEED, 3-HEAD STEREO TAPE DECK TT-10 





TRIO-KENWOOD ELECTRONICS S.A.: 17 Rheinstrasse, 6000 FRANKFURT/MAIN Germany. 
KENWOOD is available at AUDIO CLUBS, RCAF, SHIP STORES, POST EXCHANGES & EES EXCHANGES. Sales representative for Audio Clubs and 
RCAF: AUDIO NAAFEXCO S.A. & Co. KG. 6 FRANKFURT-ECKENHEIM 50, AM Eckenheim Friedhof 12 Germany. Sales Representative for Atlantic 


European Area: NAAFEXCO CORPORATION, PILATUSSTR. 38, CH-6052 HERGISWIL, SWITZERLAND. 
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MODEL KA- 6000 


KENWOOD again assures its place as the 
leader in stereo superiority with its KT-7OO00 AM-FM 

stereo tuner and KA-6000 180-watt stereo amplifier. 

Matched precision with all the advantages of elegance are a few 
of this combination’s advantages. 

KENWOOD'’s exclusive feature of two all-crystal filters gives 

the KT-7000 maximum selectivity with 4 IC’s. 

With 3 FET’s and a 4 gang tuning condenser, never-before 
front-end sensitivity is created. 

The KA-6000 brings to life HI-Fl speakers of slight potential. 
Its 10 Hz to 50,000 Hz ultra-wide bandwidth yields low-low IM 
distortions. 

So look for the KENWOOD symbol............... it’s your guarantee 
of stereo superiority. 


the sound approach to quality. 
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KENWOOD 


TRIO ELECTRONICS, Inc. 








Pockets full of colour 


You've never seen science like this 
before! New TLB Pockets show 
you what the scientist sees, clearly 
and simply in full colour photo- 
graphs and diagrams. Fact-filled, 
fast-paced paperback reading, from 
Time-Life Books. 










SHIPS 
MATHEMATICS 
THE BODY 
ENERGY 
MATTER 
MACHINES 
THE PLANETS 
other titles 
to follow 
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JOIN THE MONEY MAKERS 
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| WORLD ©, 
INVESTMENT aa 


2 


Join us aboard the “Sea Wolf” to 
discuss your future with an unusual 
sales organization. The “Sea Wolf” 
is the international sales head- 
quarters afloat for World Investment 
Services S.A. (banks, insurance, 
mutual funds and land sales). 


I SERVICES, S.A. 


Service Centre 101 
| 74 Rue de Lausanne 
| Geneva, Switzerland 


World’s highest commission. 


Commission paid the same 
day of sales. 

Name 
Excellent incentive program. 








Street_ 
Complete sales training | 
program. | city 
Write us today to find out how you : 


can join this dynamic group. Country. 















It’s both likeable and distinctive. 
And it stays that way however you serve it. 








Subtle in a mixed drink but not so subtle $traight, 
Four Roses Bourbon whiskey has a delightfully 
flavor. For very adult tastes. Yours, we hope. 


Four Roses. Great Bourbon from thé States. 


CONTINUED 
break through there. I took a considerable pull on the Stock 84 
and steeled myself for the ordeal. Nothing happened. 

Several times the dogs came, lippety-lip, and in full cry up 
the shooting lane assigned to me. The lead dog had a bell with 
a nice clean sound to it. Once four dogs surrounded Posta 26 
and barked triumphantly until someone told them I was not a 
cinghiale but only a solitary brandy drinker. 

I came to the conclusion they weren’t very good hunting dogs 
for all their brave baying and frantic running about. Once a big 
black boar sauntered across my shooting lane. He looked up at 
me for a brief moment—I think there was friendship in that look 
—and then disappeared into the bush. A brown bitch came tear- 
ing down the lane a few seconds later and raced right over what- 
ever spore the cinghiale left. I don’t think she would have 
recognized a boar if one had come up and introduced himself. 

All the while there were furious fusillades from lanes all 
around me. The shooters were sure shooting. The beaters were 
hollering ‘‘Gat-to, gat-to, wha-a-a-y’’ and the dogs were get- 
ting hoarse. I was feeling lightheaded from the brandy. An- 
other boar came tearing past and I waved at him. Then a buck 
deer in full flight with dogs at his heels crashed through the 
bush. Pheasants and partridges drummed by in flight. The rain 
went ‘‘trip-trip-trippety-trip’’ off my hat brim. It fell steadily, 
making the small muddy lakes wink in the forest gloom. 

I thought deep thoughts, like an Italian boar hunt isn’t a 
hunt at all. The hunters climb up towers and blow things driv- 
en within a few feet of them to smithereens. Stock 84 brandy is 
not bad at all. I have crossed the Pacific Ocean five times by 
boat, eight times by air. Iam 52 years old and have three grand- 
children. Stock 84 goes down well and doesn’t give you a head- 
ache between the eyes. Salem cigarettes taste good after Stock 
84. It is a marvelous coincidence, isn’t it, that I have visited 84 
countries as a journalist and Signore Stock decided to call the 
brandy 84 or did he know something? 

Well, after an eternity the hunting horns tootled again and 
Hunting Guide Riparbelli indicated I should unload my weap- 
on and come down. I unloaded the second flask and we went 
back through the mud to Castle Porziano to have lunch in the 
Sala dei Trofei with President Saragat who congratulated us 
for having done in 33 boars. The eyes of an old gray boar, mount- 
ed on the wall as one of the room’s trophies, look balefully 
down at the paté di cinghiale on my plate. 


In a truckload of journalists about to begin the hunt, James 
Bell sits half hidden and unarmed at the extreme right. 
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earn a good, regular income. 











EDUCATORS: 


TIME’s Expanded Education Program is 
Now Available for Secondary Schools and 
Universities World-Wide. 


Weekly: TIME magazine delivered to your 
school at special, low student rates. 
Monthly, throughout the school year: Free 
teaching aids, guides, maps, soft-cover 
books, many other extras. 

TIME, together with the valuable teaching 
aids, provides educators with a compre- 
hensive and stimulating program designed 
to bring today’s world into focus in the 
classroom. For more information, write: 
Manager, TIME International Educational 
Services, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amster- 
dam, THE NETHERLANDS. 


@ Open a Lombard Deposit Account 
with complete safety for your money and 


@ Interest is paid half-yearly without de- 
duction of U.K. tax,.or it can be credited 
to your Account to build up your capital. 

@ To earn 7% per annum, the mini- 
mum notice of withdrawal is 6 months, 
but the first £100 is available on demand. 
Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now to the General Manager for further 

particulars and a copy of ‘Deposit Account’ Booklet No. AO.422. 


LOMBARD BANKING 








Other terms are also available. 

@ Your Deposit is supported by paid- 
up Capital and Reserves in excess of 
£13,800,000. 

TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS -— De- 
posits of £5,000 and over can earn higher 
rates of interest for fixed periods. Details 
are available on request. 


LIMITED 


Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, WIA 1EU, ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 (30 lines) 
City Office: 31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 

ENGLAND. Tel: 01-623 4111 (10 lines) 











LONG-TERM, 
STABLE GROWTH 
THROUGH REAL ESTATE 


A unique, balanced fund 
which coordinates investments 
between real estate and 
securities. UGF is the first 
international no-load fund 

(no sales charges) which 
means all your capital begins 
earning immediately. 


US. INVESTMENT SERVICES 


Nassau, Bahamas 
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The Shaggy 
Success of the 


Shih Tzus 


Although they share a common 
problem—just to see through those 
shaggy locks—the Old English 
sheep dog and the Chinese Shih 
Tzu (right) are unrelated. Above, 
Shih Tzu puppies play at boxing. 


Ah, for the life of a Shih Tzu. For centuries these fluffy lit- 
tle dogs were pampered favorites of the royal families of 
the Orient. At court they perched daintily upon silk pil- 
lows while poets composed odles to their “apricot eyes, 
plum-blossom paws and feather-duster tails.” They were 
considered suitable as royal gifts from, say, the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet—where they were first bred in the Sev- 
enth Century—to the emperor of neighboring China. 
The emperors are long gone, but the Shih Tzu (pronounced 
shid-zoo) has found a new patron—as the latest prestige 
pooch for fashionable U.S. dog owners. Nowadays the Shih 
Tzu perches on such notable laps as those of Peggy Gug- 
genheim, Princess N’zah, wife of the Moroccan ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., and Mrs. Stephen Rockefeller. Actor Yul 
Brynner owns two—each of them as shaggy as he is not. 





As late as 1962 there were only 300 Shih Tzus in the U.S.; 
today, despite their cost—about $300—there are 3,000. 
Last fall they became the first new breed in nine years 
to be recognized for show by the American Kennel Club. 

The original Shih Tzus were sometimes a golden yel- 
low and the Chinese respectfully called them “lion 
dogs.” The current model is hardly lionlike, but they do 
have the happy habit of rearing back to “box” with a play- 
mate (above left). Furry from birth, they soon develop 
flowing mustaches and long, luxuriant coats—a natural 
challenge in grooming for their style-conscious owners. 
Underneath all that hair the Shih Tzu has a solid, com- 
pact body with thick legs and a large round head. They 
are affectionate and, as befits royalty, they never—well 
hardly ever—do anything so common as bark or bite. 








Inspired by the Shih Tzus’ Oriental 
ancestry, U.S. owners often give 
them Chinese names—authentic, 
perhaps, though barely pronounce- 
able. The quartet at left are Deer 
Run Tien, Dang Po Kyi, Si-Kiang 
and Chumulari Ying Su. Above, 
owner Gail Marcus puts Chumulari 
Ying Su through confirmation prac- 
tice in Manhattan’s Central Park. 
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A new generation of clowns learns how 


The funniest 
college on earth 


60 








Teacher Bill Ballantine puts student clowns through yoga exercise called ‘‘The Lion” to rid them of their inhibitions. 


by WILLIAM ZINSSER 


his is probably the only school in America 
where everybody likes the teacher and all the sub- 
jects being taught. It’s the college of clowns at 
the winter quarters of Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus in Venice, Fla., and the in- 
structor, Bill Ballantine, is a former Ringling 
clown himself. 

After an intensive six-week course, the college 
recently graduated 25 clowns, of whom 13 were 
given contracts with the 1970 circus that has just 
gone out on tour. It was established, as any cir- 
cus buff will testify, not a moment too soon. Every 
winter we bring our accumulated tensions for the 








Ringling clowns to banish, and one thing we ex- 
pect is that they will be men of outrageous en- 
ergy. They must never cease to thrill to the glo- 
rious WHOMP of hitting a colleague over the 
head with a bladder. Yet in the past few seasons 
they seemed to spend a lot of time just waving to 
the audience, or “‘chasing chickens.” What they 
should have been chasing, of course, was each 
other. So why weren’t they? The incredible an- 
swer is that even circus clowns grow old. Ina nor- 
mal profession nobody but the boss would no- 
tice the slow and subtle loss of energy. But sub- 
tlety has no part in the life of a circus clown, nor 





Veteran clown Lou Jacobs applies makeup to stu- 
dent Richard Hoefle (above). When the circus re- 
turned from its tour the old clowns helped out. 


Ballantine (below, right) shows John Peers how 
to balance for a levitation gag. After a swami 
performs an incantation, he will appear to rise. 





does the luxury of aging with grace. In the end 
the question that must be asked is: can he still 
fall down? Or, more important, can he still get 
up? ‘‘It was getting to a point where clowning 
had slowed to a walk, or really to a crawl,” Bal- 
lantine says. ““You couldn’t ask a clown to run 
—he’d have a heart attack. The old spreadeagle- 
and-scram was gone.” 

The spreadeagle-and-scram is, as its name says, 
the classic gesture in which a clown jumps into 
the air, flings his arms up and runs like crazy, usu- 
ally to escape some kind of mayhem. It’s a sim- 
ple—and simple-minded—motion, but one that 


Photographed by LEONARD McCOMBE 


doesn’t come easily to a person who is tired, as 
the veteran Ringling clowns have good reason to 
be. Most of them began long ago—and not as 
clowns. They were flyers who fell, or wire-walk- 
ers or bareback riders who broke a leg, and they 
gravitated into clowning as a second career of rel- 
ative serenity. 

Ballantine, however, hates the very idea of se- 
renity in a clown, and he put his novices through 
a physical training program that was no joke. 
As a result, luckily, bladders will resound and 
prats will fall in 1970 and all will be right with 
the world once more. 
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But DADDIES 
dont run away 


to the circus 


Pros the fitness prevailing in the class, an ex- 
ception was Nathaniel Litt, 37. Yet he brought 
along a commitment so strong that he is chang- 
ing his whole life in midstream—an idea that vis- 
its many but is entertained by few. A Manhattan 
architectural designer, Litt was in an automobile 
accident last summer that killed five people, and 
he remembers that on his way to the hospital his 
main regret was that he would die without hav- 
ing pursued his dream—perhaps everybody’s 
dream—of becoming a circus clown. 

“‘When I recovered and saw the announcement 
about the clown college,” he says, ‘‘my wife 
agreed that I should give it a try. ‘You won’t be 
fit to live with if you don’t,’ she told me.”’ Their 5- 
year-old son, Andrew, was less philosophical; in 
fact, he was downright annoyed. ‘‘ Daddies don’t 
run away to join the circus,” he pointed out. 
**Five-year-old boys run away to join the circus.” 

Litt isn’t the only middle-aged man with a good 
education who quit his career to attend the school. 
Don Ballard, 42, who has a master’s degree in 
drama, was a high school teacher in Denver. Les- 
lie Walton, 41, left his job as an orthopedic tech- 
nician in a Tulsa hospital. Both took with them 
the approval and envy of their family and friends. 
Not so Jane Shirley, 18, one of three girls in the 
class, who runs a dress shop with her sisters in Ur- 
bana, Ill. ‘“My mother cried—-she said nobody 
would ever want to marry me if I was a clown,” 
Miss Shirley recalled. ‘‘My relatives still don’t 
know about it.” 

Jan Skullerud, 30, left a repertory company in 
Norway where he was an established actor play- 
ing classical roles. ‘‘I had a fantastic opportunity 
there,” he says, ‘“‘but I felt I had to get back to 
the rea/ theater, which I think the circus is. You 
can use everything you’ve ever learned.” 

Murray Horwitz, 20, left Kenyon College to at- 
tend the clown school, and when it ended he was 
offered a contract. Instead he went back to Ken- 
yon, where he expects to graduate in June with a 
double major in English and drama. Then he’ll 
join the circus. 

It’s a new breed of clowns, obviously—bright, 
articulate, eager to learn. Only Marcos Barragon, 
19, arrived by a traditional route. His grandfa- 
ther, Marcos Droughett, is a veteran Ringling 
clown; his father was a flyer who fell in 1961, 
and his mother was a ballerina. “‘It’s a circus 
family for three generations on both sides,”’ he 
says. ‘“‘I’m the only dropout who started late. | 
love clowning because I’ve seen the great ones 
—Griebling, Jacobs, my grandfather—and it 
hurts me to see the profession slowing down.” 
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Above, Ballantine and his aspiring clowns do New York architect Nathaniel Litt (below) quit 
push-ups, part of a stiff training program that also at 37 to attend clown school. He starts his new ca- 
includes gymnastics, stilts and elephant riding. reer next week when his circus unit goes on tour. 





A ballet teacher shows students how to express Vernice Klier (left) and Jane Shirley watch their 
emotion. ‘‘She’s worse than my Marine drill in- fellow students practice gags. Both girls graduat- 
structor,”’ said one student, a former Green Beret. ed as clowns but were not signed for 1970 tour. 
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The clown is really Lou Jacobs, but the elephant isn’t an elephant. It’s a student. 
In circus clowning, part of the joke is letting the audience see how it’s done. 


A great routine sets 
some old chestnuts ablaze 


Ai circus clowning is based on only six ele- 
ments, none of them sophisticated: blows, falls, 
knavery, stupidity, mimicry and surprise. Often, 
of course, they occur in combination. The knay- 
ery that pulls a chair out from under someone 
starting to sit down will result in a surefire fall. 
The slap delivered to one clown’s face by a broom 
that another is carrying over his shoulder must de- 
pend on a certain stupidity in the first clown for 
having his face so near. 

But the simplicity of the gags is deceptive. They 
require, first of all, perfect timing. The broom rou- 
tine, for instance, is actually a triple gag—the sec- 
ond clown, being hit, turns and hits a third one 
with his broom. They also must be done in ex- 


ag 
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gerated scale. ‘“There’s so much distraction in 
an American circus,” Ballantine says, ‘‘that ev- 
erything has to be big and broad. You’re work- 
ing in arenas that hold 16,000 people. That’s why 
clowning is hard to do on TV. It looks grotesque.” 

Only the element of surprise is somewhat spe- 
cial in the circus. If knavery is pouring water down 
the pants of ‘‘the victim’ (and it is), surprise is 
when the victim shows no reaction to this indig- 
nity and then pulls from his pants a rubber bot- 
tle into which all the water has flowed. Unlike 
the magician, who never explains his trick, the cir- 
cus clown instantly tears down what he has built. 
No elephant ever looked like the one at the top 
of this page. So why not show how it got to look 
that way? 

But the constant revealing of secrets does more 
than simply let an audience share the joke. Its 
real purpose is to restore everything to normal. 
Clowns are destroyers of order. They gratify us 
with their outlandish raids on all that is tidy and 
respectable; they do what we would like to do, 
but which we have been told is ‘‘not done.’ Even- 
tually, however, the disarray makes us nervous, 
so the clown puts everything back. Typical is an 
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old gag in which one clown performs an oper- 
ation on another. Out of the patient’s stomach 
come scarves, flowers, rabbits and so much else 
that the act borders on a domain that isn’t fun- 
ny. Then the patient gets up and runs off. His in- 
nards are intact, and so are the verities. 

But no matter how many elements turn up in 
any routine, they won’t break any fresh terrain. 
There’s almost nothing new in clowning—in fact, 
much of its appeal lies in the recognition of so 
many chestnuts. As proof, witness a “‘big pro- 
duction” called “‘The Doctor’s Office” that Bal- 
lantine built out of ancient bits borrowed from 


many ancient clowns—and out of the ability of 


one student, Frank Carbone, to hold kerosene in 
his mouth. With Ballantine’s commentary, it goes 
like this: 

Two clowns enter, one a doctor, the other a 
nurse. The doctor goes to the sterilizer and takes 


out a hot dog, which he and the nurse eat (‘“‘that 
was done by Popov, the great Russian clown’’). 
A drunk arrives (‘‘comic drunks are as old as the 
Dionysian revels’’), but they ignore him until he 
unfolds a wad of money, whereupon they eager- 
ly bring him in to be examined (‘‘that’s the only 
modern touch, a comment on American medi- 
cine today’’). 

The drunk starts to sag, so they pump him up 
with a bicycle pump (‘‘a very old joke—it goes 
back to the bellows’), but soon he sags again. 
They pump him back up and put a cork in his 
mouth, but he sags once more, so the nurse takes 
off her falsies and puts them over his ears (‘‘the 
use of falsies is classic vulgarity—you have to be 
vulgar with a certain finesse’). The doctor indi- 
cates that this is undignified, and he flings the fal- 
sies away, high into the air (“‘it’s not only a funny 
motion; it gives the gag a new direction and takes 
the action off the ground. You must continually 
hold the attention’’). The doctor puts the ends of 
his stethoscope into the drunk’s ears to plug them, 
then puts the stethoscope onto the drunk’s chest 
to listen. But he can’t hear anything because the 
earplugs aren’t in his own ears, so he runs the 
stethoscope across the chest of the nurse, who 
slaps him (“‘clowns are always vulgar in the sense 
of being earthy, but never dirty’’). 

At this point the drunk falls out of the chair 
with a loud crash (‘‘it’s a punctuation point to 
bring the audience back—if people have missed 
the first part they can still catch the rest’’). The 
doctor and nurse look down the patient’s throat, 
but quickly reel back, and the nurse puts a clothes- 
pin on the doctor’s nose (‘‘this establishes that 
the drunk has a very strong breath’’). The doctor 
points a flashlight down the drunk’s throat, but 
it doesn’t work, so he first tries tapping it on his 
knee and then taps the nurse on her head (‘‘she 
hit him earlier’’). She turns away on being hit, he 
turns away to get a match, and the drunk takes a 
swig—actually kerosene—from his flask. The 
doctor turns back, strikes the match and holds it 
close to the mouth of the patient, who blows it 
out, causing the “‘volcano” that ends the gag. 

Perfect logic? Or perfect illogic? Who cares? 
‘*There’s not much reason for anything in clown- 
ing,’ Ballantine claims. ‘‘Just get in and get out 
and don’t labor the point.” a 


As a drunken patient with a strong breath (and a mouthful of kerosene), Joe 
Carbone provides the ‘‘blow-off’ for a gag called ‘“The Doctor’s Office.” 
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Japan Air Lines is all you expect Japan to be. 


Five airlines fly around the world. But only one 
has a delightfully old-fashioned way of treating people. 
Our hostesses’ training goes back centuries to the time 
when the rules of Japanese hospitality were established. 
The result is an almost telepathic ability to anticipate your 
needs. And a gracious warmth of hospitality that 
produces the most personal care in all the world. 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


Fly the world on JAL. Amsterdam « Anchorage + Bangkok «+ Beirut + Cairo » Calcutta * Copenhagen + Djakarta * Frankfurt » Hamburg - Hong Kong + Honolulu * Karachi * Kuala Lumpur * London 
Los Angeles + Manila » Moscow * New Delhi + Nagoya » New York + Okinawa + Osaka + Paris » Pusan - Rome + San Francisco * Seoul « Singapore « Sydney + Taipei - Teheran * Tokyo * Vancouve 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING MOST WANTED —KING SIZE VIRGINIA 






~ Allover the world more people — 
smoke Rothmans than any alii 
other King Size Virginia. 

The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money = 
can buy give you that cooler, 
smoother, more satisfying taste. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies, 


